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THE BOOK THAT JUST HAPPENED ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Author of ‘‘The Syrian Christ’’ 


of THe CuristTiAN REGISTER other religious books than the one I have selected. My 

present choice has been determined by the belief that this book should be known and 
read by the many thousands, who have only heard about it. To this end, therefore, I 
will undertake a brief review of this strangely and deeply interesting volume. 

I should not feel justified in saying that it was written and published by any one. It 
just happened. Nothing like it ever can be produced again. The circumstances under 
which it came into being have passed away. Some chemists tell us that at a certain period 
in the history of our earth, the chemical elements “conspired” and produced the germ of 
life. They assure us also that, owing to a radical change, perhaps in the thermal condi- 
tions on this planet, the “conspiracy” never could be repeated. 


| MIGHT HAVE COMPLIED with the Editor’s request by recommending to the readers 


THE CONTENTS of this book are also like the coal deposits of the earth—condensed 
solar energy, with some shale mixed in with it. The sun and the earth are still here, but 
it seems certain that during the life of the present human race no such coal-beds as those 
we now have will ever be stored in the interior of this terrestrial ball. This is why I am 
urging this book upon the attention of even Christian people. I am sure they will find it 
absorbingly interesting and wonder why they never have read it before. To the spiritual 

_yision its pages form a landscape. Keep this in mind,—a landscape, where the noble 

‘ trees, the refreshing shrubs, and the sweet flowers are found, also bare rocks, coarse weeds, 
and perhaps some poison ivy; so, reading it, discrimination must keep company with senti- 
ment, and reason go hand in hand with faith. 


But THE ART of book-reviewing requires that I should be more concrete in describing 
the contents of this book. So I will say that it deals with a dual subject, namely, God 
and the Soul. If I were to rearrange its contents, I should gather them all in three parts: 
I. Faith. II. Hope. III. Love. It is through these three channels that in this book God 
speaks to the soul, and the soul speaks to God. The great host of prophets and saints 
mentioned in its pages are the chief transmission agencies of those communications. When 
God says, “Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not dismayed; for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness,” the listening soul answers, “Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 


of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 
But I must not indulge in quoting. Read the book. Nor will I name it. 
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These Five Books 


OOKS? There are five, born in the times of 
B the writer, which mean more than any others 
to him. The first of these came out twenty 
years ago. It was “Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question,” by Francis G. Peabody. That made 
plain the Gospel is not a mere fervid spiritual 
sentiment, as it too much had been, but a resource 
inexhaustible for the scientific study and the ac- 
curate fulfilment of human relations. -Righteous- 
ness became a respectable academic department, 
and the social order a reality. Books of that breed 
are legion to-day, and the world is much better. 
Background for the sane application of religious 


truth was found in Auguste Sabatier’s “Religions | 


of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit,’ which 
showed up the fallacy of the Protestant idolatry 
of the Bible in a pellucid style rarely translated 
from one language to another, thanks to the re- 
cently deceased Louise Seymour Houghton. It 
placed the seat of authority for religion in the soul 
of the believer, not argumentatively as the doctors 
did, but by plain statements that warmed the heart 
and fixed the mind. Man must be free if he is to 
be religious. 

But what is religion? Is it a fact or only a thing 
professionals talk about, beguiling the people? 
Comes William James with that classic “The 
Varieties of Religious Experience.” Religion is a 
fact, for sure. The data is spread infinite in 
variety. The frank records of famous and plain 
people are laid bare. They are sifted, ordered, 
made the basis for the first time of studies as ob- 
jective as the geological strata in the everlasting 
hills. Thus we were building rational and abound- 
ing faith. Fact we worshipped—the thing done 
by God. Getting closer always to things that could 
be touched, examined, interpreted by a soul con- 
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strained by intelligence, it was not forgotten there 
are other things. Beyond reason, the marvellous; 
but within reason the not less marvellous. 
when Henry L. Mencken wrote “The Philosophy of 
Friedrich Nietzsche” we warmed .to the cyclonic 
protest of this man who was reared in the impos- 
sible pietisms of a strict pastor’s house. His titanic 


and super-brilliant assaults on the undoubtedly. 


weakening elements misnamed Christianity, and 
his unexampled plea to men, with his abhorrence of 
slave souls, “Be strong, be masters!” will not be 
lost, though he did go to absurd excess in his dia- 
tribe against the whole order called Christianity. 

It is undoubted to this day they are called Chris- 
tian virtues which are not the gentle but the soft 
things which men will have none of. They are not 
Christ. Nietzsche said they were. His error was 
in not knowing the real Jesus, but only the Jesus 
of his father’s parsonage,—a very different matter. 
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And so > 


His main contention for achievement, power, the - 


dominance of the intellect and the soul for the 
progress of civilization, is what all strong men and 
women believe, no matter what they hear on 
Sunday. 

These four books entered into the fibre, and one 
other, “The Psychology of Service,’ by Arthur 
T’rederick Sheldon, a study made first for business 
men, to show them how to handle themselves, to be 
efficient. This is practical in the highest degree. 
It is not academic nor true to the exactions of the 
best in modern psychology. But it is elemental, 
plain, and it glorifies as the centre and soul of suc- 
cessful living the positive qualities of the whole 
man. These five, then, are the men and books to 
which one reader is debtor beyond milliards of 
recompense. It is only possible to make decent 
use of the largesse. It is enough if one remembers 
that in the measure that one communicates one’s 
gifts is the measure of service, and thus the measure 
of character and honor in God’s world. 
| Me ss 

Chesterton to England 

EAVING OFF his literary tricks, Mr. Chester- 

ton during his stay here has written it may be 
the best piece of his life in calling England to see 
herself as he believes the world sees her. The worst 
criticism of his alarum is that he exaggerates. But 
the inner truth is there and it is a service to say 
it even in sharp hyperbole. It is about Ireland 
and the feeling of the world toward England on 
account of her policy there. He writes in that 
best-tempered of liberal papers, the Manchester 
Guardian. He is at pains to breathe a deep and 


cautioning word of love for his country. But he — 


says: “The English do really entertain a most 
curious idea that what is done in Ireland is done 


in a corner and concerns only themselves. We treat _ 
Ireland not only as if it were our own farmyard, 

but our own back yard.” For himself he condemns — 
the course of “raiding not ruling” Ireland, and ~ 


this, he says, the world condemns. 


The result is, a legend is growing up fiercely and 


luxuriantly. Legends have grown up about Greece, 


Rome, the French Revolution; the world believes ti 


‘ 
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certain things about each of. these epochs. Whether 
they are true beliefs or not does not matter. What 
does matter is that people believe them and behave 
themselves accordingly. So the legend grew about 
Prussia, including Wilhelm’s fierce mustaches. The 
_ world got it in its soul—the evil thing which it 
set out to destroy. Says Chesterton: “Exactly the 
same legend that grew up against Prussia is every- 
where growing up against England.” There are 
those who believe “the ruin of England will be the 
reconstruction of the world.” They are ready for 
a crusade against “the last and least tolerable of 
the ancient tyrannies of the earth.” 

This unpalatable warning he justifies. They 
who utter it “love their country and not their 
prophecies.” Both author and the journal which 
prints the word are too highly established in all 
respects for any one to say it is stuff. We whose 
very permanence among the nations depends upon 
England, as hers depends upon us, ought to take up 
these matters. The time is now past for mutual ad- 
miration. It calls for solemn counsel. 


For Laymen Only 


ORE CHURCH MEMBERS and fewer min- 

isters is the gist of the record of religion in 
this country, according to Dr. H. K. Carroll’s 
figures for 1920. That is serious. Men are leav- 
ing the calling by the scores. Mr. Birks’s divinity 
class record in this issue is startling but not excep- 
‘tional. In the Reformed Church, more men left 
the ministry fot other work the past year than will 
be graduated from all three of the church’s theologi- 
cal institutions this spring. The Methodists are 
in much the same plight. All the churches are. 
Is it more money the ministers need and go after? 
Not once in a score of cases. They want some- 
thing else, and Mr. Birks of course hits it in the 
centre. 

We think of a notable example. Here is a gifted 
Unitarian preacher. He has people of wealth, a 
beautiful church (cold as a vault), a handful of 
hearers, a most generous salary, a long vacation. 
What does he say? Is he happy? ‘Sometimes I 
comfort my tortured soul with the belief that no 
matter how few my congregation may be, what I 
preach becomes part of the great reservoir of truth 
and sometime, somehow, some people will drink 
of that living water.” Oh, great is thy faith! An 
editor of a great daily said to the Editor with that 
characteristic hard respect for facts which is so- 
bering for religious zeal, “I know a church which 
when you count up its endowment, its property 
value, its contributions, represents a cost of $18 
for every soul every time he or she goes to that 
church to worship.” That is shocking to business 
sense. If the figures were only one-sixth, it would 
still be shameful. And certainly what Mr. Lewis 
has said in this paper about mission congrega- 
tions some years old with hardly more than a 
dozen souls gives us pause. 

The excuse will please not be offered that we 
-eannot measure things by dollars or numbers. They 


, are measures, though there are others less tangible 


. ‘etd So ¥ 
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and quite as real. Are the latter just as bad, or 
worse? We believe so at times. The reason is 
given to our satisfaction by a minister in the Re- 
formed Church Messenger, as follows: “I rather 
believe that my friends have given up their work 
because they are discouraged and disheartened 
through loneliness and lack of help. Some have 
lost the freshness of their vision. For them the 
glory of the task has dimmed; they have let go; 
their courage has oozed away; their stock of 
patience has been exhausted. They have been too 
much alone; they have been unsupported. And so 
the task seems overwhelming.” 


Reparations and Nonsense 


HO BLAMES FRANCE for fearing for her - 

future? And why should she not exact as 
high financial demands as may be met by Germany, 
for rebuilding her torn lands and her wasted 
towns and cities? How would we feel in France’s 
place? Imagination, please. We have no sym- 
pathy whatever with the unrighteous sentimental- 
ism which says this most violated country in 
history should quietly bear her material losses and 
bury her sense of wrong, so that fair peace may 
live again on the earth. It is mawkish and wicked 
travesty upon the divine law of compensation. 
France does not ask an eye for an eye. It is not 
vengeance; that is impossible,—if for no other 
reason it is impossible because a people cannot 
keep in a vengeful state of mind for a period of 
months and years. Such people would go insane. 
France wants justice. If she should receive it 
strictly, she would get more than milliards of 
marks. Who that has traversed the'region of 
devastation, as the writer has for hundreds of 
miles, will say that any sum that men could write 
on paper would pay for the loss—economic, human, 
moral, spiritual—which the conquering hordes vis- 
ited upon that land and people? 

We have never read such nonsense and banality 
as now comes from the learned and the near- 
learned, who get to the bottom of this thing not at 
all. Mr. J. M. Keynes with his arithmetic show- 
ing how the reparations cannot be paid makes the 
angels weep and others laugh. The New York 
World with its sense of the Allied outrage in such 
demands is a sight for opera-bouffe amusement. It 
is not “insensate greed”. at all that dictated the 
reparations, however out of right proportion they 
may be. It is the dizzy mental task of trying to 
work the thing out. It is just too big for all 
hands. And when Colonel House says Germany 
lies prostrate, and England acts like a conquering 
foe, he leaves the impression the world wants to 
strangle and annihilate Germany. It is not true. 
The heat and confusion is due to the unprecedented 
task of making an accounting. People cannot hate 
as a steady job. They are not hating Germany. 
They want the world in order again. They want 
as much settlement from Germany as will show 
she is not so much the vanquished as she is the 
wrong-doer. That the other nations owe not least 
of all to France. 


h 
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—to say nothing of the proposed imposition of a duty | 


NEWS OF THE WEEK | 


le WOULD BE SAFE to say that the outlining of 


the policies of the new administration by President 
Harding in his inaugural address last Friday was 

the outstanding international event of the week. The 
new Executive’s utterance on the aims and purposes of 
his régime was received with mixed feelings by the 
European press. The consensus of foreign opinion ap- 
peared to be that the President had given notice of an 
intention to hold aloof from the life and the problems 
of the Old World as such. Such was the conclusion 
based on the following pointed sentences: “We seek no 
part in directing the destinies of the Old World. We do 
not mean to be entangled.” And again, “America... 
can be a party to no military alliance.” On the other 
hand, promise of participation by America in the inter- 
national effort to conserve the peace of the world was 
seen by foreign and domestic commentators in utter- 
ances like the following: “We are ready to associate 
ourselves with the nations of the world, great and 
small, for conference, for counsel, to seek the expressed 
views of world opinion; to recommend a way to approx- 
imate disarmament and relieve the crushing burden of 
military and naval establishment.” Likewise, to simi- 
lar effect, “We . . . would gladly join in that express 
conscience of progress which seeks to clarify and write 
the laws of international relationship and establish a 
world court for the disposition of such justiciable ques- 
tions as nations are agreed to submit thereto.” 
Framer of Covenant Pays Notable Tribute 
to its Principal Advocate and Champion 

Intense as was the interest taken at home and abroad 
in the views of the incoming President, the broken 
man whom he was succeeding in office seemed to be the 
more appealing figure. In the week preceding Wood- 
row Wilson’s retirement from office, the publicists and 
statesmen of the world placed on record many esti- 
mates, just or unjust, of his success or his failure. 
Among these were Jan Christian Smuts and Charles 
William Eliot. Asserting that “it was not Wilson but 
the human spirit itself that failed” at the Peace Con- 
ference, the man who is generally credifed with the 
authorship of the text of the covenant expressed the 
fervent conviction that President Wilson’s idealism 
saved the great principle that is bound to win in the 
end. “And the leader who in spite of apparent failure 
succeeded in inscribing his name on that banner has 
achieved the most enviable and enduring immortality. 
Americans of the future will yet proudly and gratefully 
rank him with Washington and Lincoln, and his fame 
will have a more universal significance than theirs.” 
And the following was Dr. Eliot’s opinion: “Woodrow 
Wilson will not pass into history on March 4; and I 
for one am unable to say, now what ‘place he will hold 
among the Presidents.’ I fully believe, however, that 
his work will ‘live and grow as time goes on.’ ” 
London Conference Gives Germany 
More Time for a Modified Reply 

So wide a gulf opened between the Allied demands 
and the German offer of reparations last week, that the 
air seemed to be filled with the tumult of arms imme- 
diately after Dr. Simons made his reply to the confer- 
ence at London. Out of this tumult came the informa- 
tion that Germany was willing, and expressed itself 
able, to pay only $7,500,000,000 of the amount agreed 
upon by the premiers at their previous conference in 
Paris. The discrepancy of not less than $42,500,000,000 


of 121% per cent. on German export trade for the benefit 
of the Allies—brought sharp rejoinders from Paris and 
elicited from Premier Lloyd George the rejoinder that 
unless Germany came to terms the Allies would pro-— 
ceed to occupy Duisburg, Diisseldorf, and Ruhrort, levy 
a tax on German goods in Allied countries, and estab- 
lish customs lines on the Rhine. The conference fixed 
March 7 as the date on which the time allowed to Ger- 
many would expire. On the heels of this ultimatum, 
the news continued to proceed from London that the 
Allies would abate some of their demands. 
Military Preparations by the Allies 
Figure in the Crisis at London F 

Neither the French nor the British Government, how- 
ever, made any secret of its determination to make 
prompt application of the “sanctions” in case Germany 
should persist in the attitude indicated by Dr. Simons’s 
reply to the conference. From Paris came circum- 
stantial reports of the movement of additional troops 
on the Rhine. From the British Admiralty emanated 
orders assumed to foreshadow a blockade. Such was 
the setting of the grim picture as the German parlia- 
ment grappled with the overshadowing problem of the 
hour—and perhaps of the life of the German people 
after the war. 
Railroads Take Another Step 
Toward Restoration of Normality ‘ 

Important action was foreshadowed last week by the 
action of the Association of Railway Executives, in 
session in New York, in voting to abolish the Labor 
Committee of the organization. The significance of this 
step is revealed by the announcement by the Associa- 
tion that the continuance of the body which has been 
functioning since the preliminary days of the Esch- 
tummins Transportation Act would be only “an invi- 
tation to seek a national and uniform settlement of 
labor matters.” These matters, the railway executives 
pointed out, “ought to be settled between each carrier 
and its own employees.” Organized labor interpreted 
this language as a declaration of the purpose of the 
railroads to return to pre-war conditions as to rates 
and wages alike. 
American Labor Urges World-Wide 
Campaign Against Bolshevism 

While the cables were bringing vague news of a new. 
uprising against the Bolshevist system in Petrograd, 
American labor last week issued a notable manifesto 
against that system in the working. This manifesto 
was issued by the American Federation of Labor. The 
most striking passage in the statement was the follow- 
ing: “Let the Soviet savages know what the labor of 
the civilized world thinks of their bestial system. Let 
every labor organization in the country respond.” The 
immediate occasion of this publication was the news 
of the campaign which the Lenine-Trotzky organization 
is carrying on against the workingmen of Russia. This 
new double-headed eagle of Russia, the manifesto de- 
claved, is carrying out its threats “of the extermina- 
tion of the leaders of labor and peasant parties, and 
also of so-called hostages.” The American Federation 
urged the labor forces of the world to rise against the 
new oppression. 
Supreme Court Decision Knocks the Teeth 
out of the Lever Anti-Profiteering Legislation 

The sections of the Lever Food Control Act having 
to do with “profiteering” and hoarding were declared 
invalid by the United States Supreme Court on Febru- 
ary 28. The attitude of the tribunal on the issue was 


sufficiently defined by the following comment: “These _ 


sections [pertaining to profiteering and hoarding] do 
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not constitute the fixing by Congress of an ascertain- 
able standard of guilt and are not adequate to inform 
persons accused of violations thereof of the nature and 
cause of the accusation against them.” The decision 
_ put an end to a mass of prosecutions which had been 
undertaken by the Department of Justice under At- 
torney-General Palmer, and also automatically ‘nulli- 
fied the convictions that had been obtained by the 
Department. yD 


Brevities 


At the eighty-fourth anniversary of the birth of the 
late William Dean Howells, Prof. William M. Sloane, 
president of the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, announced that a prize for literary achievement 
had been established, to be known as the Howells 
Medal. This medal is to be given every fifth year in 
recognition of the most distinguished work of Ameri- 
ean fiction. May the prize inspire the production of 
such books as “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” “The Coast 
of Bohemia,” and “A Traveller from Altruria.” 

x, 

Thomas Carlyle, speaking of the French Revolution, 
said: “In the huge mass of evil as it rolls and swells 
is ever some Good imprisoned, working toward de- 
liverance and triumph.” Was there good in the tumbrils 
and the guillotine of the Revolution? Those wretched 
notables who filled the prisons did not think so. Yet 
Carlyle found in the Revolution the prophecy of the 
end of the “dominion of imposture.” The revolutions 
of America and France marked the beginning of the 
empire of universal justice. In these times, frivolous 
and ignoble as some say they are, some Good is im- 
prisoned and the future will reveal it. For example, 
we believe in Russia. » 


An increase of approximately fifteen thousand new 
subscribers within a four months’ period is the unique 
record of the Christian Advocate of New York. This 
appears to be the best showing ever made in any similar 
period of time in the ninety-six years of this periodi- 
cal’s history, and gives the Advocate the largest circu- 
lation of any paper in the church with the exception of 
those published in the special interest of childhood and 
youth. The pastors themselves made possible the large 
increases. It emphasizes once more the supreme value 
of team work. One pastor succeeded in getting a list 
of three hundred and seventy-five new subscribers, 
another two hundred and thirteen, while those charges 
that failed to report any gains are very rare. 

x 

Vice-President Marshall, on his retirement from of- 
fice, March 4, spoke his mind regarding the relation 
between religion and government. He said: “Religions 
die because priests mumble their creeds but have no 
faith in their gods. Governments go to wreck because 
their statesmen shout aloud their shibboleths but let a 


y friendly enemy pass the ford... . It is no new religion 


we need. Our creed should be: One Lord; one faith; 
one baptism: the Lord of justice, who was with Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, Grant and Lee at Appo- 
mattox, Pershing on the fields of France; that 
faith that under a republican form of government 
alone democracy permanently can endure; the bap- 
tism of that spirit which will not be content until no 
man is above the penalties and no man beyond the pro- 
tection of our laws. Let him who goes and him who 
stays remember that he who saves his life at the loss of 
his country’s honor loses it, and he who loses his life 
for the sake of his’ country’s honor saves it.” 


“4; 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


Disarmament: An Opportunity 


To the Editor of TH Curist1an RucistTErR :— 

_ Your editorial under the heading “State the Ideal” 

in the February 17th issue is surely a thought-provok- 

ing word and ought to provoke action on definite lines. 
A generation ago Senator Hoar and other American 

statesmen used often to compare the happy condition 


‘of the American citizen with the dire lot of the Euro- 


pean who was wofully burdened with taxation for mili- 
tary purposes, and the grievous waste in the spending 
of the huge sums exacted. Such a comparison ig fast 
becoming obsolete. If the facts to which you point 
cannot be gainsaid, the truth of the matter is indeed 
appalling ; and the question comes to the serious-minded 
reader, What is to be done? As an individual he can 
watch, and wherever and whenever a look or a word 
or a vote will help to make the truth apparent and 
rightly realized, he ¢an be faithful. 

But my thought runs mainly on what organized effort 
is possible. And very insistent in my mind is the 
thought that here is a great opportunity for the Uni- 
tarian denomination. First, to get firm hold of the 
facts which reveal the actual state of things; and 
then both in season and out of season to set about 
making them known. It can organize for the effort 
and have its line of procedure and so bring some good 
on those definite lines to the Nation and to the world. 
What should hinder this denomination upon whose 
banner is inscribed “The Leadership of Jesus” from 
not only doing this work single-handed if needs be, but 
from making a sublime effort to get every Christian 
denomination into the same line of duty? Would it 
not be possible for the paid official leaders to propose 
to all its own ministers to set certain Sundays apart 
for the proclamation of the facts, urging them to appeal 
to the general public for hearers; yea, even urging them 
to go out into the highways and hedges? This done, 
to invite the leaders of the other denominations to take 
the same course? 

This nation-wide sentiment, the work of the real 
Catholic Church, would surely bear upon the Govern- 
ment to make an effort for the leadership of the world 
—the entire world—on the desired pathway of peace 
from hellish strife. 

Here is a line of action for the Unitarian denomina- 
tion and all the rest that would be religious indeed, 
and have greater religious effect upon the people than 
all the earnest and solemn appeals for converts, than 
all the conventions and banquets and speeches for re- 
ligious thought and feeling. 

The spectacle of the churches going forth with the 
one clear and timely message would exemplify the 
essential unity of the spirit which animates by its 
presence, and it would have such a decided religious 
effect, such a bringing home the thought of God to the 
people, as no direct talk upon Him could. 

What a “drive” it would be,—a “drive” that did not 
smack of self-interest, a “drive” that was not bureau- 
cratic; a “drive” that did not have for its chief burden 
give, give, give, money, money, money; a “drive” that 
was essentially a leadership, i.e., a church spending 
itself to attain one manifest common good, disarma- 
ment among the nations! “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

AN InTHERESTED RADER OF 
Tun CHRISTIAN RuGISTER. 
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The League of Nations to Date 


What it has done thus far to justify the assertion that 
Prestdent Harding faces not a theory but a fact 


PROF. MANLEY 0. HUDSON 


The following article has been adapted for THE 
ReeGisteR from an address by Prof. Manley O. Hudson 
of the Faculty of the Harvard Law School. Professor 
Hudson was attached to the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace during its session in Paris in 1919, and 
as such was a member of the Commission on Ports, 
Waterways, and Railways, on the Protection of Minori- 
ties, on the Final Reply to the Germans, on the Study 
of German Comments, on the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and various other Peace Conference activi- 
ties. Since then he has served in Europe for one year 
as member of the Legal Section of the League of 
Nations Secretariat, and as Legal Adviser to the Inter- 
national Labor Office. He returned to the Harvard 
Law School last October. 


HEN THE NEW President was inaugurated 

\ x / in Washington, Friday of last week he found 

his administration confronted with the neces- 
sity of dealing with the League of Nations as a fact. 
Already his party had found it necessary to deal with 
the League of Nations as a theory, but when Secretary 
Hughes took over the direction of the foreign policy of 
the United States he was confronted with a situation 
where that foreign policy must be forged anew with 
reference to a new fact in international relations. 
Whether this government should decide that the United 
States will enter the League of Nations or not, it must 
nevertheless look upon this union of forty-eight states 
scattered throughout the world as the central fact in 
the present international situation. 

I think that the outgoing administration made a very 
honest endeavor to turn over to the new administra- 
tion the situation as uncommitted as possible. That 
administration is.to be praised for the honesty with 
which it endeavored to right the foreign policy of the 
United States since the election. But in spite of its 
endeavors it proved impossible for the United States 
to proceed as though the League of Nations did not 
exist. I need but mention one of the questions which 
the administration turned over to the new President,— 
the question concerning the island of Yap, where— 
whether we like it or not—the United States finds 
itself dealing with the Council of the League of Na- 
tions; not with its allies in the war, but with a union 
which has been formed by those allies and other coun- 
tries out of the war. 

That League of Nations threatens at the moment to 
isolate the United States in a somewhat embarrassing 
way,—isolation in no way due, I think, to the efforts 


of the outgoing administration. But we find ourselves . 


in foreign policy confronted with the necessity of de- 
termining what our course is going to be in a situation 
where practically the whole world is united in an en- 
deavor of which we are no part. I say practically the 
whole world,—perhaps that is going a little too strong. 
But if you will look at the map with me for a moment, 
we shall see that every Asiatic country of any im- 
portance except Turkey is a member of this League of 
Nations. In South Africa the only two states of 
achieved independence are members of this League of 
Nations. The twenty-odd republics in South and Cen- 
tral America are all members, with the exception of 
Equador, San Domingo, and Mexico. Even in North 
America our foreign relations must be determined with 
reference to the part that Canada is playing in the 
League. In Europe, all of the nations with which we 
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have been associated in the war have become members 


of the League of Nations, except Russia. All of the 
formerly neutral states have become members. Only 
Germany and Hungary and Russia remain, with Mexico 
and the United States, to arrange an outside policy. 

I am chiefly interested in the functioning of the 
League of Nations in the field of international disputes, 
chiefly because it seems to me that if the League ever 
succeeds in appealing to men’s allegiance generally, 
it must be because it somehow contains a germ of 
promise that war for the future is going to be impossible 
or improbable. It is as an instrument to prevent war, 
an instrument to constrain international relations 
when they are at the breaking-point, an instrument for 
making peace, that most of us are interested in the 
League of Nations. If it offers no promise of escape 
from the kind of travail which the world has been going 
through for the past century, the new government in 
Washington may dismiss the whole idea in spite of the 
importance which other countries are assigning to it. 
But it seems to me that the League does contain such 
promise, and I should like to review the five disputes 
which have arisen in these fourteen months of its ex- 
istence, and the action of the League with reference to 
each of them, to determine whether to date the ma- 
chinery outlined in the Covenant has worked or 
failed. 

The first dispute to come before the League of Nations 
was that between Persia and Soviet Russia in May, 
1918. Because of the English operations in the Caspian 
Sea the Soviet Government felt called upon to bombard 
the town of Enzeli in Persia. The Persian Foreign 
Minister immediately appealed for a meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations, under Article XI. 
But the Persian Foreign Minister was said by many 
persons to be a man wholly out of relation with the 
Persian Government. He had not been in Persia for 
two years. Furthermore, the Continentals were not 
very sure as to how far the British Empire might be 
behind what Persia had been doing. Persia and Great 
Britain had not submitted their recent agreement to 
the League, and the French distrusted any advance 
by Prince Ferouz as having been inspired from the 
British Foreign Office and as being wholly unconnected 
with anything that was happening in Persia. 


Tested Provisions of Covenant 


But in the course of two weeks the Council of the 
League had planned a meeting anyway, and it agreed 
to take up the appeal by Prince Ferouz. Under the 
terms of the Covenant, it would have been necessary to 
invite the Soviet Government to accept the provisions 
of the Covenant for the purpose of dealing with this 
particular dispute. But Soviet Russia was saying: 
“We don’t know what the League of Nations is. We 
have read about it in the newspapers, but we have 
never been invited to take part. As for us, the League 
of Nations does not exist.” It was a very difficult case 
indeed to test the provisions of the Covenant. In such 
a situation it behooved the Council to be cautious. It 
admitted Prince Ferouz to sit as a member of the 
Council while it was considering this dispute, but it 
at once became clear that his government. had been 
dealing with the Soviet Government without consult- 


-ing him in any way. So the Council of the League 


finally decided that there was nothing to be done in 
that situation, and contented itself with acknowledging 
the propriety of Prince Ferouz’s appeal. 

The next dispute was that between Sweden and 
Finland in regard to the Aland Islands. It is inter- 


esting to note that this dispute was not brought before — 
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the League by Sweden or by Finland. When the Aland 
Islands seceded from the Russian Empire in 1917, there 
was a great deal of agitation for their union with 
Sweden. Many of the inhabitants of the Islands had 
come from Sweden. On the other hand, the Aland 
Islands had for many years, since 1809, been admin- 
istered as a part of that Russian territory known as 
Finland; and when Finland became an independent 
state in 1917, it was natural for-her to insist that the 
Aland Islands should remain a part of the new Finnish 
state. Nothing was done at the Peace Conference, 
nothing could be done there, to resolve such a question. 


But in the summer of 1919 the situation began to grow 


acute. The Swedish papers and the Finnish papers 
were talking about war immediately. If the two coun- 
tries were not mobilizing, they were certainly talking 
about war. War might not have followed, but it was 
the kind of situation which could be exploded into war 
on very short notice. 

In that situation the British Government asked the 
Council of the League to study the situation with refer- 
ence to the Aland Islands, and to attempt to settle this 
dispute between Sweden and Finland. Both of those 
governments acknowledged immediately the interposi- 
tion of the Council of the League. Both of them sent 
representatives to London, who sat on the Council for 
the purpose of dealing with that dispute. It soon 
became clear that there were some very complicated 
issues involved. It was contended that since the Aland 
Islands had been governed for a century as a part of 
Finland, this question, so far as Finland was con- 
cerned, was one of domestic policy, which was therefore 
beyond the competence of the Council. 


Peaceful Settlement 


A question arose also as to the effect of the treaty 
of 1856 which had dealt with the fortifications in the 
Aland Islands. The Council immediately said that it 
was not equipped to pass on these two legal questions. 
If an international court had been in existence, the 
Council would have referred such questions to that 
court. There was no court, and so the Council created 
one ad hoc. It invited three law professors, one from 
Paris, one from Zurich, and one from the Hague, to 
study the two legal questions and report on them to 
the Council. The commission met in Paris for some 
five or six weeks, and at the end of that time it reported 
that the first question was not a domestic one, and 
that the treaty of 1856 was still in force. A serious 
question then arose as to whether the parties would 
accept these conclusions. After some delay, both coun- 
tries did accept them, and the Council proceeded to 
examine the question on its merits. Again, however, 
the Council found it necessary to set up another com- 
mission to go to the Aland Islands, to go to Sweden, 
to go to Finland, and recommend a proper political 
solution. One of the members of this second com- 
mission was an American, Mr. Abram I. Elkus. This 

~commission is just now reporting to the Council of 
the League. 
_ .Here is a situation where, in the course of six months, 
the talk about war in Finland and Sweden has dis- 
appeared. Threatened military measures have long 
since been abandoned. It is too much to say that the 
League of Nations prevented a war in that situation, 
but it can be said that it succeeded in bringing about 
in both countries a disposition to have a peaceful settle- 
ment of that dispute. 


- The concluding instalment of Professor Hudson’s article will 
appear next week. In addition to the three other cases which he 


will describe, there will be his own estimate of the work of the 


gh 


Do not miss it. 
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Bible Forbids Women Ministers 


So the churches interpret Genesis and Saint Paul, and 
one result is a school of male clerical tramps, who 
come from afar, and are utterly without ability 
to serve—It might be different 


SARAH A. DIXON 


The author is probably the only woman minister 
of the Congregational Church in New England. She 
is pastor of a community church in Hyannis, Mass. 
She received thorough training first in a normal 
school, and then in Boston University, receiving a 


Ph.D. in 1907, and before that an §8.T.B. from the 
same University’s School of Theology. She has held 
pastorates continually since 1897. What she writes 
is out of the book of her own experience, and it 
will be read as a vital document. 


T PRESENT there are scarcely more than two 
A hundred women ministers in the whole country. 
This is a poor showing considering the number 
of women in other professions and in the various fields 
of industry. The most astonishing thing, however, is 
that there were about the same number twenty years - 
ago, when the present writer was ordained. At that 
time the outlook was for a steady increase from year 
to year. We all expected it. But there has been no 
such increase, and is not likely to be until the question 
is brought more generally before the public in open 
discussion and the churches are forced to take a more 
liberal view. ‘This must come, for women are training 
in large numbers for assistant pastors and eagerly en- 
tering every other field of church work open to them. 
The deep-rooted prejudice against women in the min- 
istry is almost entirely due to the Bible,—that is, to 
the wrong interpretation of the Bible. The Sacred 
Book has proved women’s undoing. If we were not 
taught that we were made from the rib of a man, if we 
were not led to put absolute faith in Saint Paul’s man- 
date that women should keep silent in the churches, we 
should stand more chance of being taken at our value. 
We simply have to bear these absurdities with us 
through the centuries and wait for intelligence to re- 
lieve us. 

Have we arrived at the point when there is sufficient 
popular intelligence to overcome the prejudice? Have 
the churches an open mind? The Catholic and Angli- 
can churches are still in water-tight compartments as 
far as this question is concerned. They have taken a 
decided stand against it, citing, of course, the Bible 
and Saint Paul as authority for their position. Women 
are able to administer the sacraments effectually ; 
women are peculiarly fitted to minister to the sick and 
dying, and could if required hear confession. Women 
are capable of preaching, as they have proved over and 
over again. This is conceded even by the churches 
themselves. The question really centres on the sacra- 
ments. That is the issue, also, as we know, between 
the Anglican and Nonconformist churches. Shall 
women be allowed to give the Holy Communion? Shall 
they be permitted to enter the line of Apostolic Suc- 
cession? The answer is “No, because it is forbidden by 
Scripture and has no sanction in the early Church.” 

Bishop Gore of Oxford speaks for the Church of Eng- 
land: “The Church has to make up its mind what 
functions it is prepared to include in the ministry of 
women.” i 

The greatest hope of women ministers lies with the 
non-liturgical churches. There is no deep reason why 
these should not swing their ecclesiastical doors wide 
open. The Methodist Church until recently stubbornly 
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refused to entertain any favorable legislation upon the 
subject, or to ordain the scattering women candidates. 
This attitude has placed her in an awkward position 
sometimes. She opens her theological schools to 
women, and grants them degrees. Then she has to turn 
them over to a more liberal denomination for work. 
This was true in the case of Anna Shaw, who graduated 
forty years ago, and in my own case twenty years later. 
Neither of us had a grudge against the Methodist 
Church. We felt that if we could have marched up, a 
dozen of us at a time, she would have listened to our 
appeal. But there were not a dozen of us.. We were 
alone and twenty years apart. However, a decidedly 
progressive step was taken by the Methodist Church 
last May at the General Conference. Women may 
obtain local preachers’ licenses. 


College Girls for Ministry 


The Presbyterians have taken practically the same 
position as the Methodists. Until recently they had 
enacted no favorable legislation. The recent overture 
asking that women be permitted to become ruling 
elders in the church indicates that this religious body 
will very likely grant full ecclesiastical privileges to 
women. As for the Baptists, Congregationalists, Uni- 
tarians, and Universalists, these churches, with many 
smaller denominations, have for years ordained the 
few women who have applied for the privilege, and 
have installed them over their churches. By the first 
two denominations women have been received rather 
cautiously if not reluctantly. An attempt was made at 
the last National Council of Congregational Churches 
to pass a resolution acknowledging the favorable atti- 
tude toward women entering the ministry. Such a 
resolution was passed, but it was done so casually that 
it was never heard of, and it accomplished nothing. If 
the Congregational Church were really in earnest in 
the matter, it would now, when it is obliged to draw 
forty per cent. of its ministers from other denomina- 
tions, make a thorough canvass of the colleges and 
gather up the young women who are wondering where 
to place their powers. The Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, true to their traditions, have shown a most 
democratic spirit in the matter, with the result that by 
far the greatest number of women preachers to-day are 
to be found in these bodies. 


There are scores, hundreds of girls in our colleges- 


who could be easily persuaded to choose the ministry 
if the way were made plain to them. I am continually 
receiving letters from young women on the subject. 
My answer is that the ministry is pioneer work and 
they must expect hardships. These questioners accept 
attractive positions in other educational work. The 
ministry is the loser. It cannot be expected that 
women will come forward in any great numbers while 
the great religious bodies hold out against her. 

The best argument for women is the urgent need 
of her in the rural communities. There the churches 
are in a sorry plight. They are a poor proposition, 
and challenge an enthusiastic young woman fresh from 
college. Many of them are partly supported by the 
home missionary societies. Such churches offer little 
inducement to a man of parts. Many of them are 
cursed with an inferior brand of men. They are un- 
educated, uncultured, untrained, and obsessed with 
antiquated theology. Ata time when the people know 
more than ever, these ministers know less than ever. 
They come from afar—a surprising number from Eng- 
land, Wales, and Canada. They stop in Boston, for 
example, for a few months’ theological study,—not 
ministerial training, mind you,—and spread them- 
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selves over our outlying districts which need the best 
brains and culture we can furnish. 

It is the day of the ministerial tramp. The policy 
which places a man behind the pulpit and communion 
table who is better suited to follow the plough is sure 
to bring disaster: The report of the Interchurch Sur- 
vey for one district is significant and probably is fairly 
representative of conditions in the country at large. 
Out of thirty-three Protestant ministers in the district 
less than half a dozen were college and theological 
graduates. 

Is there any warrant for thinking that young women 
will enter this profession even if solicited and take the 
run-down churches that the men fight shy of? If the 
college woman is required to spend three precious 
years in the theological school studying theories of the 
Christian religion from a denominational point of view, 
I doubt if many could be found willing to train them- 
selves to that extent at the present time: But is all 
this necessary or even desirable? Most women’s col- 
leges offer a splendid course in Old and New Testament 
taught by scholars of unsectarian spirit. Would not 
this course be sufficient with a few months of pastoral 
training? At any rate a country church might well 
take its chances with a consecrated college woman. Let 
our college girls know that the churches are waiting 
for them to graduate, let them know that their college 
work with special attention to Bible study fits them 
for the task of the ministry, and we have gone a long 
way toward laying a foundation for a good supply of 
able ministers. 

This is the day of the social gospel. The majority 
of college girls are fired with an ideal to serve the 
world and help make it better. Once these girls ap- 
preciate the unusual opportunity the country church 
offers for that kind of service they will be eager to 
assume its leadership. The profession is most attrac- 
tive. The salary will probably in the future be equal 
to that of a teacher. Her social standing is all that 
can be desired, she has the entrée to all the homes of 
her parish and easily becomes a power in the com- 
munity. The priestly functions of administering the 
communion, officiating at weddings and funerals may 
awe her somewhat at first; but they soon become simple 
services to be rendered with dignity and reverence. If 
this profession can be cleared of its ecclesiastical night- 
mares, there is no work in the world outside of mother- 
hood more fitting for women. There is ample room for 
the play of those broad sympathies which every woman 
possesses. I still wonder why women are not called 
upon to enter the ministry as an emergency measure, 
if nothing more. 
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A Tract for the Times 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


HE most influential book of religion among re- 

cent publications is H. G. Wells’s “Outline of 

History.” The audacity of Mr. Wells is alto- 
gether admirable. The real argument for any religion 
must be found in history. Jonathan Edwards defined 
Truth as “the agreement of our ideas with existence. 
It is existence, that is all we can say.” 

The existing world must be seen in its relation to 
all that has gone before. We must be able to see its 
tendency through long periods of time. 

As a mere catalogue of events, such an outline would 
be dry and uninteresting. What Mr. Wells contributes 
is the reaction of a very vital mind upon the historic . 
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events. It does not matter whether we agree or disagree 
with him, he sets us thinking. The chapters on “The 
Scriptures and the Prophets” and on “The Beginnings, 
the Rise, and the Divisions of Christianity” challenge 
the orthodox reader. 

Mr. Wells states the Unitarian attitude toward 
Jesus, without flinching. 

“It is a matter of fact that in the Gospels all that 
body of theological assertion which constitutes Chris- 
tianity finds little support. There is, as the reader 
may see for himself, no clear and emphatic assertion 
in these books of the doctrines which Christian teachers 
of all denominations find generally necessary to salva- 
tion. . . . We shall see presently how later on all 
Christendom was torn by disputes about the Trinity. 
There is no evidence that the Apostles of Jesus ever 
heard about the Trinity—at any rate from him.” 

The highest praise of Mr. Wells’s work is that it is 
a “tract for the times.” Its immediate purpose is 
never concealed. In this it resembles the sermons of 
the Apostles, where the ancient history of Israel is re- 
hearsed in order to prepare the mind for the new era 
that is beginning. Mr. Wells proves to us that the 
tasks of the present are a part of the unfinished busi- 
ness of the world. 2 

There is no attempt to foretell the actual course of 
events in the future. It may have its surprises and 
its disappointments, but history does teach us to dis- 
tinguish between disasters that are avoidable and those 
that are unavoidable. The advance of science means 
that mankind is able to avoid many evils which in times 
of ignorance have been accepted as inevitable. “Human 
history becomes more and more a race between edu- 
eation and catastrophe.” The history of the world 
becomes a plea for a new and more serious attempt 
on the part of man to direct his ways. It is a call 
for repentance. “Turn ye, turn ye! Why will ye die?” 
This is a call not merely to the individual, but to 
nations, and to civilization itself. ‘ 


Oldest Boys’ Club in America 


An experiment and what came of it in Salem, Mass.— 
Present features include a savings department— 
_ Founded by Unitarians 


city of Salem, Mass. The club is celebrating its 

fiftieth anniversary this year, with the largest 
attendance and the most vigorous programme in its 
history. A person writing of conditions on the Salem 
streets forty years ago says: “A pedestrian passing 
along Essex Street of a pleasant evening between seven 
and nine would find himself in the midst of rude, 
jostling crowds of young people of both sexes from 
fourteen to twenty years of age. Words not of the 
choicest are passed back and forth; freedom of deport- 
ment prevails. In fact, the young people take pleasure 


Toe OLDEST BOYS’ CLUB in America is in the 


in annoying passers-by as much as possible.” 


The question of the best method of reaching these 
young persons more and more engaged the attention 
of certain philanthropically disposed citizens. Finally 
the Unitarian churches combined to start a club for 
boys. Funds were collected; pleasant rooms on the 
second floor of Downing’s Block, 175 Essex Street, were 
hired; and an invitation was extended to the young 
people. At first all ages and both sexes used the room, 
but by degrees girls and older persons ceased to come, 
and the club was organized as the Boys’ Fraternity. 


The movement had been started by Unitarians, and 
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they were the first to see the necessity of making the 
organization non-sectarian. 

It is interesting to read of the manner in which a 
boys’ club of forty years ago entertained the boys. The 
following description is taken from an old circular: 
“The room was opened for amusement with a piano, 
two parlor cue alleys, three croquet-boards, a supply 
of checker-boards, solitaire boards, letters for word- 
making, historical puzzles, games with conversation 
cards, a large table supplied with stereoscopic views 
and provided with stereoscopic lenses, and a show-glass 
for larger pictures.” Cards and dice, for reasons 
deemed sufficient, were not provided and not allowed. 
In a short time it was found that some of the most 
costly games were least prized, or used with the least 
success. Cue alleys and croquet-boards were speedily 
knocked to pieces. Games requiring explanation and 
illustration were in a little while abandoned. The 
stereoscopic pictures were soiled and defaced. 


Boy Scout Band 


In fact, in a year or two checkers and dominoes were . 
the most permanently satisfactory. These games are 
still as popular as ever. As the Fraternity developed, 
a library, reading-room, and lecture department were 
added. In the spring of 1899, a bank building on 
Central Street, a building remarkably well adapted 
to the needs of the Fraternity, was purchased, and the 
Fraternity began a new life on a surer basis. This 
building as at present arranged includes an amusement 
room, which is open for two hours during the day and 
from seven to nine in the evening; the gymnasium, 
where the boys have class exercises, drilling, basket- 
ball, and hand-ball; the reading-room, the superintend- 
ent’s office, and the library. 

Among recent ideas introduced are the following: a 
savings-bank book, which must show a deposit of at 
least one cent a day; a fife and drum corps, which 
has been playing together for six years and which gave 
its services to every good cause during the war; an 
employment and vocational bureau; a dramatic club; 
the Greek school, where children of Greek parents may 
learn modern Greek; the Scout band, one of the latest 
and most successful ventures. This band numbers 
forty-three members and averages ninety per cent. at- 
tendance. It holds three rehearsals a week. 

One of the outstanding features of the Salem Fra- 
ternity is its development of the camp idea for boys. 
The camp is located at Rowley, Mass., and provides 
boys with all the attractions of life in the open. Last 
season the average attendance for nine weeks was 
twenty-nine. 

The following averages will indicate the interest and 
range of the work. The total attendance for the year 
1919-20 was 54,778, with a daily average of 181. At 
the gymnasium, 13,009 attendances were recorded; in 
the amusement room, 13,313; and in the hand-craft 
classes, 4,029. The savings-bank depositors numbered 
903. The outdoor attendance reached a total of 24,856, 
with 6,068 engaging in outdoor games and 2,554 at- 
tending camp. The Fraternity welcomes boys of all 
beliefs and nationalities, hoping only to train them in 
the principles of upright conduct and good-citizenship. 
The increasing usefulness of this unique Boys’ Fra- 
ternity is due in considerable measure. to the ability 
and untiring energy of its superintendent, Mr. Herbert 
©. Farwell, who has been superintendent for twenty- 
one years. Other cities with their boy problem may 
learn from the Fraternity how to take care of their 
boys. 
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To Cure Ministers’ Heartbreak 


This grievous malady is now taking men out of the call- 
ing in tragic numbers, and what does the 
church do about it? 


ALFRED W. BIRKS 


HILE THE Committee on the Recruiting of 

the Ministry is diligently striving to provide 

‘us with an adequate working force, is any- 

thing being done to discourage desertions from the 
ranks? We are not the only denomination which 
watches with alarm the departure of men each year for 
more remunerative fields, who are well equipped for 
the work of the Christian ministry. All our efforts to 
persuade young men to enter the ministry will be of no 


avail if we lose our seasoned workers as fast as the 


green hands take hold. We must study the causes of 
the appalling desertions, and find some means of hold- 
ing our recruits after we have spent thousands of dol- 
lars in fitting them for work. 

In my own class (1901) in the Meadville Theological 
School eight young men were graduated. Their scho- 
lastic records gave promise of an effective ministry. 
Two were sons of Unitarian ministers. One went to 
Germany for a year’s study. Four took a year at 
Harvard Divinity School, two having the honor of ap- 
pointments as Williams Fellows. In this twentieth 
year of the Class’s graduation the writer is the only 
one of the eight serving a Unitarian parish. One other 
is helping our cause as a professor in the Meadville 
Theological School. Of the other six, one still has his 
name in the Year Book, but none of them has preached 
for years. 

What is the use of persuading young men to enter 
the ministry, at great expense of time and money, if 
three-fourths of your recruits desert at the most fruit- 
ful period of their lives? 

There seems here to be a problem, not of money, 
but of morale. 

Perhaps an illustration may be obtained from the 
experiences of the welfare workers with the Forces 
in France. 
and the men ard women who wore the emblems of 
service would do honor to any denomination. The 
Y. M. C. A. with its sixteen thousand recruits had the 
big job. The writer was in France nearly two years, 
and was in personal contact with hundreds of “Y” 
and other workers. The little group of Salvationists, 
less than two hundred in all, came out with a won- 
derful reputation. The “Y,” with a service that touched 
every point in the A. E. F., is still applying raw beef 
to a beautifully colored optic. 

Among the many reasons that may be advanced for 
the judgment, let us consider just one—morale. The 
Salvationists were given a task commensurate with 
their powers. Their points of service were well chosen 
and adequately manned. They were well organized. 
I remember a little group with whom I often came in 
contact in the First Division. The unit consisted of 
six workers, and they gave a twenty-four-hour-a-day 
service by working in relays of two. Near them was 
a “Y” post in charge of one man, who had to shut up 
shop whenever he wished to eat or sleep. I know of 
three men who broke down at this post alone. At 
another point two “Y” men attempted to serve an 
artillery outfit, and one broke under the strain. 

I used to argue with headquarters that these under- 
manned posts should be abandoned, and adequate ser- 
vice rendered at fewer points with larger staffs. But 
we were under army orders to cover the whole field, 
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and we did the best we could. As a result, it was 
our rule to stick to our jobs until we broke physically 


or mentally, after which we were shipped to hospital, 


leave-area, or to Paris for reassignment. Now even 
a welfare worker or morale officer who is on the verge 
of a nervous collapse is not above the display of human 
weaknesses, and when men or women reached this con- 
dition it should have been the duty of headquarters 
to relieve them; but as there was no one to take their 
places they could not be relieved, and they were left 
to sow the seeds of discontent and criticism until the 
last possible moment. The harm was done by the low- 
ered morale of the worker. 

- Ministers are the welfare workers of our peace estab- 
lishment. They willingly dedicate themselves to a life 
of service, and they turn aside from the world’s golden 
lure with a clear understanding of the sacrifice they 
make. All goes well for a few years, but after a while 
the loneliness of the position, its trying exactions, its 
varied demands, and the many minor chords that are 
wrung from a sympathetic heart, gradually lower the 
morale, and something gives way. Now the outlook 
becomes bitter rather than optimistic, usually ending in 
resignation. The search for a new charge brings one 
in contact with other agencies than those of the local 
church, and the candidate is not in the mood to make 
a good impression either on denominational officials 
or on vacant churches. This is the beginning of the 
end for that minister. He may survive a few such 
experiences, but his usefulness goes with his morale, 
and it would be better to relieve him at once than to 
keep him on to the detriment of the denomination. 


High Salaries no Lure 


The point is not that such a minister ought to be 
dismissed, but that he ought not to be allowed to get 
into such a state. If our denominational officers could 
solve this problem of the minister’s morale they would 
go a long way toward eliminating that other problem 
of a plentiful supply of ministers. It is not a question 
of money, nor is it a question of pensions. The young 
man who enrolls in a divinity school knows just what 
to expect along these lines. Spiritual genius cannot 
be lured by high salaries, nor conserved by bounteous 
pensions. 

The minister is human, and from the very beginning 
of his career he should be followed by the sympathy 
of those who understand. It looks as though our Lay- 
men’s League is beginning to sense this. A holding-up 
of the hands when the burden becomes too heavy, a 
temporary relief when the brain is weary and the 
nerves are frayed, a sympathetic interest in the prob- 
lems that cause sleepless nights, a friendly hand on the 
shoulder when the heart is near to breaking,—these 
are the things that count with the minister of Christ. 

In the larger relations with the denomination there 
is a chance for much improvement. At present there 
is a lack of co-ordination which has a bad effect on 
the morale of our ministers. For instance, we have a 
Fellowship Committee appointed by the General Con- 
ference, a Supply Committee for the New England 
States selected by the Ministerial Union, and the 
American Unitarian Association representing the 
churches but with no official connection with the others. 
Just now we also have the Committee on the Recruiting 
of the Ministry, which sometimes clashes with the Fel- 
lowship Committee. The Recruiting Committee per- 
suades a man to enter our ministry, but it is the 
Fellowship Committee that decides whether he shall 
be licensed to preach or not. Having successfully 
passed through the hands of these two examining 
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bodies the candidate may get a chance to supply from 
the Committee of the Ministerial Union, or he may 
find some one connected with the A. U. A. who can put 
him in touch with our churches outside New England. 
The situation is painfully cold and complicated, and 
many a good man has fallen by the wayside in passing 
from one committee to another. There is nothing a 
minister dreads more than candidating, and when en- 
gaged in it his pathway should be made as easy as 
possible. 


It has always seemed to the present writer that the 


welcome to the ministry and the introduction to the 
_ churches, together with the various subsidiary duties 
which this implies, should be in the hands of one 
committee. This committee should be a part of the 
A. U. A., with permanent quarters and a competent 
secretary. It should keep a card-index of all our min- 
isters, and of all who have applied for fellowship. It 
should also have a card-index of all the churches of 
the denomination. This central committee should be 
the one means of approach for both ministers and 
churches. By means of periodical reports from the 
field the committee would keep in touch with local sit- 
uations, and would quickly sense a lowering of morale 
at any one spot. Then, instead of waiting for the inevi- 
table collapse, means could be taken to relieve the 
strain either temporarily or permanently, to the eternal 
benefit of both church and minister. The problem of 
candidating would be simplified also. Ministers and 
churches would no longer grope in the dark, but would 
find at once a sympathetic personality with a grasp 
of the whole situation. 

We do not want any bishops in the Unitarian Church. 
We do not intend to surrender our independence. But 
we ought to have some means of keeping in close and 
sympathetic touch with local situations, and we ought 
to have an efficient channel for the transaction of the 
business of candidating. 

Look after the morale of the ministers, and the 
churches will never lack an adequate supply of conse- 
crated servants. 


The Larger Meaning 
; of Religious Books 


DOROTHY E. COLLINS 


T IS AN entertaining fact that many people to-day 
I are deeply and instinctively religious without being 

in the least aware of the fact. It is also true that 
their choice of reading lies among books that are chiefly 
valuable for their religious element. The fact is as 
little obvious to the readers as the science of astronomy 
is to the average star-gazer. A man feels an awe for 
the incalculable distance between planet and planet, 
but it has little to do with the mathematician’s desire 
to compute velocities. The average reader and the 
average bystander have an innate curiosity, a driving 
moral wonder, that is their power over the novelist 
and astronomer, and the corresponding power of the 
novelist and astronomer over them, for it is only by 
recognizing and satisfying such a hunger that astron- 
- omer and novelist continue to exist. 

Take the case of Swinburne as compared with Tenny- 
son and Browning. One hears a thousand quotations 
from the latter two to one from the former, yet Laf- 
cadio Hearn calls Swinburne the greatest of the three 
as far ag poetic skill goes, though less in his moral 
persuasive force and philosophic intensity. It is not 
for art alone, then, that men cull Tennyson or struggle 
_ with Browning’s obscurities, but for the insight they 
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believe the writer has on problems which they see 
working out around them day by day. 

For man is philosophic always, and philosophy is 
the expression of the religious instinct, although few 
laymen realize it. The secret of the enthusiasm which 
most readers have for Walpole’s “Fortitude,” for 
example, is that it sets forth in the struggle between 
Peter and the shadowy force of evil that is in his 
father, the elemental struggle between good and bad 
that is in each one of us. Walpole gained universal 
appeal only when he accepted the undercurrent of re- 
ligious instinct in a man’s life and strove to find some 
beginning and end to the tangled, muddy, and some- 
what trampled threads of existence. From time im- 
memorial men have looked for satisfaction for their 
moral hunger not only to pulpit, but to poet and 
novelist. 


Spiritual Doorways Opened 


The widely read novels of the last decade make the 
truth of this statement more apparent. Not the books 
picked up for a passing hour of amusement and forget- 
fulness, but those passed from hand to hand, recom- 
mended by one family to another. Booth Tarkington’s 
“Turmoil” proves on analysis to be a tale almost par- 
allel to Cinderella’s, of wicked relatives who are made 
unhappy by their wickedness, to every one’s satisfac- 
tion, while sincerity and goodness are rewarded. “The 
Virginian” is an almost epic character of bold courage 
and virtue. “The Bent Twig,” “The Inside of the Cup,” 
“The Harbor,” “Sonia,” are written on distinctly moral 
lines. Morality in a book is apt, however, to develop 
into hectoring; it is the great writer alone who can 
speak of a man’s spiritual difficulties without offending. 

But when a man who prefers golf to church on Sun- 
day will drop “Mr. Britling,” rub his hands through his 
hair, and say: “That’s a whopping fine book, Dave. 
You ought to read that book” it is certain his response 
has been that of the religious man to whom new 
spiritual doorways have been opened from the pulpit. 
It is the stimulus necessary to a full life, the impetus 
of which Mohammed wrote when he said that man could 
not live without two things—bread for: the body and 
white hyacinths for the soul. 

The need being so obvious, the great pity is that more 
authors do not respond to it. Possibly we have few 
authors with the necessary background and skill with 
words. Again, many-of the greater novelists, in revolt 
at what seems flaccid thinking on the part of optimistic 
writers in a time of national uncertainty, produce de- 
structive books that sear the unsophisticated reader. 
Such books have a tonic effect on the shrewd thinker, 
but their depression for the reader who is not sure of 
his ground is enormous. I hesitate to give an example, 
knowing the dissimilarity of minds and opinions, but 
I should class Maugham’s “Moon and Sixpence” among 
the more recent books of that type, because the motif 
is the triumph of thorough selfishness. 

Speaking of selfishness, but faced from the opposite 
viewpoint, a fascinating book has been written by 
K. S. Holding on the determination of a woman to have 
her own way, called “Invincible Minnie.” The author 
detests her heroine with the liveliest hatred, a refresh- 
ingly original way for a writer to look at her charac- 
ters. Books such as this, such as “The Great Hunger” 
with its amazing doctrine, Poole’s “Blind,” Hudson’s 
“Har Away and Long Ago” for the lover of sheer beauty, 
such books of verse as Masefield’s “Enslaved,” are vital 
for the man who wishes to follow the minds of the 
philosophers of the day who write books in place of 
religious treatises. 
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Books Young People Do Not Read 


Neither the reflective pious nor the straight-out moral 
kind —Some acceptable examples 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


ODERN RELIGIOUS BOOKS for boys and 
M girls are few or many according as one regards 

religion as a matter of heart-searching and re- 
flective piety or of normal living and serviceableness. 
Young people to-day decline to read books of the 
former class, but fortunately take kindly to those deal- 
ing in wholesome fashion with life. In this brief 
article it is these latter that are considered. Even 
so, it seems necessary to include some books evidently 
written for adult reading, since many of these are 
being read by older boys and girls, who find them not 
only interesting but enlightening and stimulating. The 
books mentioned should be regarded as samples only. 
Those seeking good reading for children and young 
people would do well to consult libraries, especially 
those having charge of children’s reading, and book- 
shops where the needs of young people are especially 
studied. 

One thinks first of Bible stories. The Bible itself has 
been called the world’s greatest story-book. Every 
father and mother and teacher should know where the 
great stories are to be found, buried as they frequently 
are in a mass of material that is not interesting to 
children. Books like Miss Tappan’s “An Old, Old 
Story-Book” (it includes only Old Testament stories) 
are very helpful in this respect, as they pick out some 
of the best stories from the Bible and reprint them, 
word for word. One of the most important books in 
this class is Bowen’s “The Gospel of Jesus,” which 
is an arrangement of the life and teachings of Christ, 
compiled from the first three Gospels. Children who 
_ were not previously known to read the Bible volun- 


tarily have been found delightedly reading this book.. 


Akin to these are the books in which the Bible narra- 
tives are retold in modern language. In this case much 
depends upon the skill, the taste, even the theological 
’ bias of the author. Brooke Herford’s “Bible Stories 
Retold” and Walter L. Sheldon’s “The Old Testament 
Bible Stories for the Young” are excellent examples. 
Dean Hodges’ “Out of Eden” and “When the King 
Came” are ‘probably the best-known books in this field. 
Another step in the same direction and we have fiction 
in which Bible characters figure. Dr. Clarke’s “Thomas 
Didymus” was an early example of this class of re- 
ligious teaching; “Quo Vadis” and “Ben Hur” are 
probably the most widely known. 

In the best biography, religion in action is effectively 
set forth. Generations have learned good morals from 
~ Plutarch’s “Lives,” and one wonders whether they may 
not even yet be effective in promoting the good life 
if only we permit our young people to see them. Such 
books as Rihbany’s “A Far Journey,” Booker Wash- 
ington’s “Up from Slavery,” Jacob Riis’s “The Making 
of an American,” and, more recent than these, “The 
Americanization. of Edward Bok” serve the same pur- 
pose. For younger readers, Laura E. Richards’s “The 
Golden Windows” and Farris’s “The Book of Courage” 
are to be commended. 

Stories of other lands, that bring foreign people to 
favorable acquaintance, have high ethical and religious 
value, especially in these days when international 
questions are so vital. Some forty years have elapsed 
since Jane Andrews’ “Seven Little Sisters” appeared, 
a tale of little girls in foreign lands so told as to 
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quicken love for them in the hearts of young readers. 
Bayard Taylor’s “Boys of Other Countries” appeared 
at about the same time. Both sounded a new note. 
To-day such books fill the shelves of missionary 
libraries. One finds among recent books such titles 
as “Children at Play in Many Lands,” “A Muslim Sir 
Galahad,” and “South American Neighbors.” A mis- 
sionary educator of the last generation would hardly 
have included Dr. Grenfell’s “Adrift on an Tee Pan” 


_or “A Labrador Doctor” and Jean Mackenzie’s “African 


Adventures” among his text-books, but they sound the 
note the church has now largely adopted. 

From fact to fiction is an easy transition, especially 
if as a midway stepping-stone we have such charming 
books as Miss Jewett’s “God’s Troubadour,” the story 
of St. Francis of Assisi. But even this book should not 
preclude the reading of that quaint, medizval gem, 
“The Little Flowers of St. Francis,’ the discovery of 
which by any boy or girl, or, for that matter, by any 
man or woman, marks an epoch in one’s life. Grace 
Hall’s “Stories of the Saints” is another attractive 
sample of this borderland literature. Of fiction, havy- 
ing a distinct yet not too obtrusive moral and religious 
value, there seems to be a lamentable dearth. Librari- 
ans say there is no greater want in children’s books 
than at precisely this point. 

Straight-out moral teaching, when printed in books 
and so lacking the author’s personal touch, is in these 
days little read. People brought up on Samuel Smiles’ 
“Self Help” and similar books can hardly understand 
why the change has come, but come it has. One is there- 
fore grateful to learn that Forbush’s “The Young Folks’ 
Book of. Ideals” is largely read, and this despite its 
rather bulky size. One could wish it’had been put 
up into a series of small volumes. The material is 
good and in Dr. Forbush’s happy style. Mrs. Cabot’s 
“Our Part in the World” is a fine type of the newer 
appeal, sounding the note of service, and setting forth 
the devoted life in most attractive form. 

Whether or not children, and for that matter all 
people, learn more from what they read than from 
what they study, as is sometimes asserted, it is of 
great importance that the reading of the young be 
sedulously watched and guided. By making friends 
with librarians and booksellers, by copious selective 
reading of books by individuals and by groups, and 
by much reading with the children themselves of the 
books they like in order to interest them at last in 
what they ought to like, much good may be accom- 
plished. 


Book Friends in My Pulpit 


How human they are, those who love them know 
MILES HANSON 


N “PEACE OF MIND,” a volume of essays recently 
if published, the anonymous writer makes some ar- 
resting remarks on the snobbishness of books. He 
says that recently he has been compelled to divide his 
library, as he is obliged to spend part of his time in the’ 
city and part in the country. The books in the city are 
carefully selected, as he spends most of his time there, 
while the ones in the country are a mixture of all sorts. 
The town books have not changed their countenances 
toward him, but the country books are decidedly cold 
to him,—they are, in fact, sulking. 
Once the books were in a beautiful hall of an old- 
fashioned house; now they are all over—some in the 
drawing-room, some in the dining-room, and some along 
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in the passage are sulking most; an outrage has been 


‘put on their dignity by being put in a thoroughfare. 


Books so treated and huddled up cannot be expected to 


smile. - 


In this whimsical fancy something appeals to me. Ar- 
range your books well, house them nobly, and treat 
them confidentially, and they smile back at you, and 
tell you all their best secrets. Neglect them, push 
them onto upper dusty shelves, and they frown and 
have no messages to impart. They are somewhat like 


‘former friends from whom you are estranged,—as you 
‘pass them, they impart a subtle pain. 


Whisper Different Secrets 


Your favorite books stand alert on a shelf just the 
height of your face, and when you open the door (you 
ought always to have a door on your bookshelves, else 
at times some one will bundle the volumes ignomini- 
ously out, “spring-cleaning” them) they smile, seem 
ready to move into your hand, and to desire to open to 


‘a passage that has often cheered your life and flooded 


gray days with sunlight. 
you and come to hand. 
The secrets, however, the books whisper to you are 
different from the secrets that folks whisper in your 
ears. The humans say, “Don’t tell any one,” but books 


Even in the dark they greet 


say, “Tell all your dearest friends what I have found 


to be true.” 

Obedient to this message, for some years I have 
asked my book friends to “occupy” the pulpit for me, 
and, judging by what folks say, the hearers have been 
rather glad that their regular minister has been away 
for the day., Well, I am not at all jealous, I am only 
too glad that my friends are appreciated by others. 

In introducing these “visitors” I never speak of their 
literary styles nor indulge in literary criticism. Critics 
only too often are talking about themselves, and not of 
the books under discussion. I seek out their founda- 
tion message. I look for the truth that has found them, 
for with every worth-while book, it is as Whitman 
says :-— 

What you are holding is in reality no book, nor part of a book. 
It is a man. 


-J try simply to be the medium through which passes 


the life-message of one man or woman to other seeking 
men and women. 
The following are some of the visitors who have re- 
cently preached in the church of which I am minister, 
and a summary of the sermons they delivered :— 
(1) “Accepting the Universe,” John Burroughs; and 


“The Great Hunger,” Johan Bojer. 


to the constellations. 


E. 
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Material and Spiritual are one, and all knowledge is- 


“2 2 


On this day we adopted the Scotch fashion and had 


two preachers, for the message of the one seemed com- 


plementary to that of the other. Burroughs delivered 


a by no means orthodox message, but fortunately that 


did not trouble his hearers. His book has the felicity 
of making people think. You come across a statement 
and are forced to ask, “Is that so?” Whether you 
finally agree or disagree, you have been made to think, 
which is a blessing. 

As to the creeds, he likens them to the names we give 
There is no such thing as Cas- 
siopeia, Charles’ Wain, or the Lion, but the stars are 
there all the same. So our creeds may not be true, but 
the foundation facts are eternally true. . 

Again he says, “Terrestrial and celestial are one, 


knowledge of God.” 
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the walls of a passage at the end of which a window 
opens on the garden. It is a queer fact that the books 
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Just as Burroughs is seeking an explanation of the 
events around, so is Bojer, but he states his search in 
the form of a novel. His hero suffers all the depriva- 
tions of a cruel fate; and when he is stripped bare, he 
asks in agony what there is left to do. In a truly in- 
spiring picture the answer is given—“Serve!” Our 
two friends agreed in one message—‘Seek and Serve!” 

(2) “My Mother and I.” 

Another preacher who helped was a Jewish girl, a 
Jewish girl who became an American. It is not an easy 
matter to change one’s nationality. Those who have 
never passed through the experience have no idea of 
the varied emotions that surge through the person who 
leaves behind the old and accustomed ways and prom- 
ises allegiance to a new life and a new land. In “My 
Mother and I” we have that experience graphically 
and feelingly described. It is Americanization from a 
point, of view that Americans can never really occupy. 
Slowly and pathetically the little Polish Jewess grows 
away from a loved mother and a faithful rabbi father. 
At last, after a successful college career, the young 
woman marries into an American family, and the new 
ways and new life form a barrier impregnable to the 
father and mother. The authoress says, “Whenever I 
see the ones who have progressed, I shall never be able 
to see them standing alone, but will always also see 
two shadowy figures standing behind in infinite loneli- 
ness.” 

_ Itis wonderfully bracing to be a pioneer, but it is at 
times almost overwhelmingly painful. 


Heroine in Africa 


There is only space to briefly mention other books 
that have carried to us inspiring messages. Some that 
come to mind are Jerome K. Jerome’s “All Roads Lead 
to Calvary,” Kidd’s “Science of Power,” Clarence Dar- 
rows “Farmington,” Souvestre’s “An Attic Philoso- 
pher,” and Mary Slessor’s “Life.” I cannot but men- 
tion especially the last-named. We sometimes feel 
that Unitarian congregations lack missionary enthusi- 
asm, but no missionary ever had a more responsive 
audience than had that heroine of the mission field on 
the Gulf Coast of Africa, in the pulpit of the First 
Church in Roxbury. 

We followed her to her new quarters, taking with her 
the little children she had saved from death. In that 
country they kill twins when they are born, thinking 
them bewitched. The missionary told of taking little 
ones away for safety. Each was one of twins, the 
other having died. We saw a woman with a baby on 
one arm, a bundle on the other, and trying to sing non- 
sense, while there followed a boy, eleven years of age, 
another boy, eight, a little fellow, three, and a girl, 
fifteen. We saw her running along with the wild war- 
riors who were out to attack other groups. So great 
was her influence that if she could be at the chosen 
point of attack there would be no fighting. The war- 
riors would try to outstrip her in the race, but she 
would keep up. Many fights were thus abandoned. 
We watched her pass hence with the girls around her 
whom she had saved. 

Sometimes I have wondered if I should not cease 
from taking books into the pulpit, and I think that I 
should say that I ought to, if the practice were simply 
to give intellectual recreation. My object is emphati- 
cally to make the books preach a sermon to the heart, 
and because I am told that they have led nearer to the 


_ Holy of Holies I continue the custom. After all, it is as 


Mary Slessor says: The source of power is intimate 
and constant contact with the Unseen. The wee lassie 
that sits by her mother gets all the nice bittocks. 
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When Patty Baked a Cake 
GRACE IRENE CARROLL 


This tale is not-one of the Baker-Man 

Who bakes you a cake as fast as he can. 

But merely a tale (which is true, I'll say) 

Of the baking of Patty’s cake, one day, 

In a beautiful bright new pan. 

For mother had gone out to spend the day, 

So Patty kept house for her while away, 

And ’twas then that she made up her mind 
she’d bake 

For dear father’s supper a nice big cake,— 

A rather large task to essay. 

So she sifted the flour and added some lard, 

Then whipped up the eggs and the sugar quite 
hard, 

She thinned it with milk, and to make it rise 
soon 

She took baking-powder—a big, heaping spoon, 

For fear her success would be marred. 

Twas ready at last in the oven'to pop, 

Where it soon began rising without any stop, 

So that when Patty took just a peep in the 
door 

To see how ’twas doing, she fell to the floor, 

For behold! it was over the top. 

Poor Patty was now in a terrible plight, 

For it rose and it rose to a very great height! 

As a final resource then she opened the door 

To keep it from lifting the stove off the floor, 

And I think you'll agree she did right. 

But it burst in the middle, as cakes will, you 
know, 

And to Patty’s great sorrow it fell through, 
and so, 


Though that just saved the oven, without any 


doubt, 

Poor Patty’s high hopes were thus all put to 
rout,— 

And father for supper ate dough. 


Gertrude’s Punishment 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITH 

“What's the use of always putting things 
back where they came from? I’m tired of 
it! I’m going to leave things where they 
are.” 

Gertrude stood in the middle of the 
nursery, talking aloud to herself. All 
about her, scattered on the floor, the tables, 
and the chairs, were playthings of every 
size and shape. 

At that very minute mother opened the 
door, saying, “Supper is ready.” 

Gertrude expected mother to say: “What 
disorder your room is in! After supper, 
please put everything back in its proper 
place.” 

But mother didn’t say those words, or 
any words at all. 

Gertrude ate her supper slowly, then 
walked to her room. When she was ready 
for bed, she called, “All ready, mother,” 
Mother came in, heard her prayers, kissed 
her good-night, and quietly closed the 
door. 

Gertrude kept telling herself: “Isn’t this 
fine! Isn’t this easy!’ Yet for some 
strange reason she didn’t feel as happy 
as she pretended to. She turned and she 
twisted, but she could not go to sleep. 
After a while she slipped out of bed to 
get a glass of water; she stumbled over 
something sharp which hurt her toes, and 
when she picked it up, it was a poor 
little bent tin soldier. She limped to the 
basin, filled a glass, and drank. Ugh! 
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What horrible water! Gertrude wanted 
to turn the light on and see what made the 
water taste so queer, but she remembered 
she’d unscrewed the electric bulb, just for 
fun, that afternoon, and in the dark she 
couldn’t quite think where she’d put it. 
On her way back to bed she fell over the 
doll’s carriage and struck the back of her 
head against dollie’s iron stove. Gertrude 
wanted to cry, but she decided that would 
be a foolish thing to do. 

The next morning she walked into the 
dining-room with her hair all snarled and 
tangled. She couldn’t find her comb, she 
couldn’t find her brush, she couldn’t find 
her hair-ribbon. “But there were some 
things that she did find that morning: a 
very black and blue little foot, a big lump 
on the back of her head, and a glass half 
full of painty water! 

Gertrude hoped father would speak of 
her hair. She hoped mother would fix 
it. Thus far Gertrude had never been late 


to school. That meant on the last day her 


name was always read; that meant Miss 
Tower pinned an American flag on her 
shoulder, while all the mothers and fathers 
and scholars clapped. Still mother said 
nothing. She only read the paper aloud 
to father, who seemed especially hungry 
and very quiet. 

Father went to the garage, brought the 
car to the door, and called, “All ready, 
Gertrude!” 

“I can’t come for a minute!” answered 
Gertrude. 

Where, oh, where were her mittens? 
Where was her hat? She had them yester- 
day! Where were her rubbers? Where, 
oh, where was her geography? 

Round and round the nursery Gertrude 
rushed. The things she wanted she could 
not find. The things she did not want got 
in her way. 

She looked at the clock. The minutes 
were ticking away, very, very fast. She 
would certainly be late if she searched any 
longer! She decided to go to school with- 
out a hat, without rubbers, without mit- 
tens, without her geography. But she 
passed the mirror in the front hall and 
she saw her hair! She sank to the floor 
and burst into tears, crying, “O father, I 
can’t go to school!” 

“T’m sorry, dear. Good-by.” 
glided the automobile and father. 

If only mother would come! 
mother would scold! 
would say something! 

After a long time Gertrude went to the 
nursery. The floor was still strewn with 
toys and books. She began to hate the very 


And off 


If only 
If only mother 


sight of it all. Only one thing was in 
order and as it should be! That was the 
bed. So trim! So neat! ‘The dainty 


pillow and spotless sham in their proper 
place. 

Gertrude wanted to throw herself upon 
it for comfort, but aloud she moaned, 
“That’s the one respectable thing in this 
terrible room.” 

Then Gertrude began to work as she had 
never worked before in all her life. Back 
to the doll’s house went the stove. Into 
their own box went the soldiers and on 
their shelf. Under a pile of books were 
her mittens and brush! In the doll’s car- 
riage was her hat! Under the shawl, 
which had made such a nice wigwam, was 
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her coat! Little by little everything was 
found. Little by little everything was in 
order. Gertrude stood gazing at the bed. 

Only ten o’clock! The door opened, and 
mother came in. Gertrude looked at her 


‘to see what she was going to say, but she 


didn’t say anything. 

It was Gertrude’s voice which said 
faintly: “May I go to bed? I don’t feel 
just right. I guess it was the paint I 
drank in the dark!” 

Surely this would make mother excited! 
Surely this would start things. 

But mother only folded the bedspread 
and laid it gently on the big chair. Mother 
removed the crisp sham and placed it on 
the table. From the closet mother brought 
a little white nightgown, a pink quilted 
bathrobe, and two small pink slippers. 
The slippers she put with toes pointed 
out, under the bed; the robe and the night- 
gown she folded on the bed. 

“My, but it looks good!” sighed Ger- 
trude. 

“Yes, doesn’t it!’ said mother and 
waited to tuck her in bed. Still mother 
didn’t say anything. 

“It’s a very nice nursery, 
mother ?” 

“Yes, Gertrude.” 

“But I hated it this morning, mother.” 

“So did I, Gertrude.” 

“Oh, why didn’t you punish me, or scold, 
or, or—something?” sobbed Gertrude. 

“Because I had told you so many, many 
times, I thought, it might be wiser to keep 
still this time.’ 

“T punished myself, didn’t I, mother?” 

And then, because mother was the nicest 
mother in all the world, she burst out 
laughing, and said: “I’ve punished myself 
as long as I can stand it, too! What I 
want is a regular old-fashioned hug from 
my own little daughter.” 

(Copyright, 1921) 


isn’t it, 


Petunia No. 49 . 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 

Once upon a time, on the morning of a 
cold, blustering day late in March, a num- 
ber of tiny brown seeds lay sprouting in 
the soft warm earth in a wide shallow 
box on the wide sill of a sunny kitchen 
window. It was Polly Brown’s mother’s 
kitchen, and Polly herself had planted the 
seeds. They were petunia seeds. Ruffled 
petunias are lovely, with their soft, frilly 
edges, and deep, shaded throats; but the 
very loveliest of all; so Polly’s mother 
thinks, is the pure white with a pale- 
green throat. Its name is Alba, “Pure 
White.” But that kind is so seldom 
seen! All the other kinds will surely 
come smiling along, one after another, 
when the plants are large and old enough, 
but often in a whole big bed there will 
not be one Alba! 

So when Polly planted these seeds for 
her mother, Mrs. Brown said as usual, 
“Oh, I do hope there’ll be an Alba!” 

“I do hope so,” said Polly. “If only 
there were some way of telling by the 
seeds! But they all look exactly alike.” 
She spread the just-a-pinch of seeds—as 
many as fifty—on her pink palm. “Yes, 
all alike. But somehow, mother, I feel 
sure there'll be an Alba among these— 
sure!” : 


+” 


* 


—— 
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“Then I’ll try to feel sure, too, Polly,” 
laughed Mrs. Brown. 

Polly made the earth just as fine, and 


-soft, and free from lumps as she possibly 


could. She sifted it all through a coarse 
sieve. Then she sifted a layer on through 
a fine sieve. Then she patted it down 
softly with her palms. Then she dropped 
the tiny seeds, very carefully, about two 
inches apart, each way. Then she sifted 
on another layer, very thin, through the 
fine sieve. Then she patted it all down, 
gently, once more. Then she laid a square 
of flannel over the earth. Then she 
watered it with a watering-pot through 
the cloth. So the little seeds were not 
moved or disturbed at all in their warm 
brown bed. 

Every day Polly watered them, and 
after the first four days she peeked under 
the cloth. One little green back was 
bravely humping itself up through its 
brown earth coverlet. After that they 
came thick and fast, some with the little 
brown seed-shell still sticking on. Pres- 
ently these shed off and each little plant 
stood up, brave in a pair of tiny round 
leaves so small that they seemed like 
fairy leaves. But they were real, and 
filled with the splendid energy to make 
the world sweeter and brighter. It 
seemed as though there was hardly one 
seed that failed to come up, in apprecia- 
tion of Polly’s careful, scientific planting. 

At first they grew very slowly,—in 
fact, it seemed as though they were 
hardly growing at all; but all that time 
they were making more roots, and sending 
them deeper and deeper on their errands 
into the rich earth. Presently, between 
each pair of little round leaves appeared 
another, nearly heart-shaped, then an- 
other, and another. Such brisk little 
plants they were! It seemed as if they 
couldn’t grow fast enough! 

One day late in April, Polly’s mother 
said, “It’s time now, little daughter, to 
transplant the petunias into separate 
pots, before the roots intertwine, so that 
it would disturb them when it comes 
time to set them into their summer bed. 
Oh, I do hope there’s an Alba!” 

“So do I!’ said Polly, earnestly. 

She went to the woodshed, and climbed 
up on a box to a shelf where there were 
dozens of little pots—pots about as large 
as a tall, narrow teacup. Then she got 
a little trowel, about as large as a large 
mixing-spoon, and after watering the 
petunias very thoroughly, so that the 
earth would be sure to cling to the roots, 
she transplanted each plant into its own 
individual pot. Then she set all the pots 
in a big tray on the same sunny sill 
where the box had sat. There were forty- 
eight nice healthy plants, and the forty- 
eight pots exactly fitted into the tray. 

There was one little left-over plant. It 
had not grown like the others. It looked 
as though something had happened to its 
roots, and it had only two or three leaves. 
The last leaf it had made looked rather 
perky. But it was an wunencouraging- 
looking little plant! 

“Poor little thing!” said Polly. “It 
seems hardly worth transplanting and 
earing for in a separate pot,—but I’ll give 
it its little chance. Here's just one more 


pot.” — 
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So she set the forty-ninth petunia care- 
fully into the forty-ninth pot, and set the 
pot in an odd saucer at the end of the sill. 

Next, Polly gave all the petunias some 
“Plant Food,’ and how they did grow! 
All but the odd one. The poor little thing 
grew some, but not at all like the others. 
So when it was time to make the petunia 
bed, Mrs. Brown said: “I don’t think, 
Polly, I’d put that weeny one in the bed. 
There are plenty without it. Put it in a 
separate pot, larger, and set it on the back 
porch, where the sun can reach it nicely. 
At least it doesn’t take up much room, and 
it can have ‘its little chance,’ as you said.” 

So the “weeny” petunia, in its grown- 
up pot, was set out on the back piazza, 
where peas were shelled, and greens 
cleaned, and the mops aired, and people 
were not invited to sit. 

How the petunia bed in front of the 
house flourished! Some fine warm days 
came, and the petunias, which love warm 
weather,—because their ancestors came 
from South America,—welcomed those 
days with their whole hearts, and made 
the most of them. Soon buds appeared. 
Then blossoms, one after another,—crim- 
son, and crimson-and-white, and pale lay- 
ender, and dark lavender, and pink, and 
white, and all sorts of combinations of 
these shades and colors. Finally, every 
plant had blossomed. But not one Alba 
had appeared! 

About that time, Polly said one morn- 
ing: “Mother, Rover knocked over that 
petunia pot on the back porch this morn- 
ing. Wouldn’t I better set it on my south 
window-sill, outside? ‘There’s plenty of 
room, and it would get the sun there.” 

“Put it anywhere you like,” said her 
mother. ‘Poor little thing! It néver has 
seemed to be really wanted. I haven’t 
noticed it lately. Has it any buds?” 

“One,” said Polly, “not very big, 
though !” 

A week later came Mrs. Brown’s birth- 
day, and when she awoke in the morning 
there was a cheering array of gifts on the 
table before the window, by her bed. But 
what do you suppose she saw first? <A 
lovely, snowy Alba, spreading its dainty 
frills in the morning sunshine! One blos- 
som, a big bud, and lots of little buds 
just starting! 

She caught her breath. 
said. 

Polly was waiting just outside the door, 
which -stood ajar. ‘“Tra-la-la! May I 
come in?” she carolled. 

“Come in, come in, you rogue,” called 
her mother, “and tell me all about how 
you did it!” 

Polly danced in. “Well,” she said, “all 
the time I had that sort of ‘feelin’, as 
Auntie Daggs says, about that petunia. 
And just the very day that you were be- 
moaning that there was not one Alba in 
the petunia bed, I discovered the first bud 
on this little Cinderella. It was showing 
the least bit of white. Of course, I 
couldn’t tell, surely, what sort of throat 
it would have, but still I had that 
‘feelin’! And then, Old Rover’s upsetting 
the pot, and showing that the porch was 
not quite a safe place for it, put the idea 
into my head of giving you a surprise, if 
Icould. And I did, I did, didn’t I, 
mother?” 


“O-o-oh!” she 
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“Indeed you did—a joyful surprise!” 
said Mrs. Brown, one hand on Polly’s 
shoulder, one hand tilting Alba’s chin, to 
peep into the lovely cool depths of the 
blossom. 

Polly had grown suddenly serious. “It— 
it is hard to tell, sometimes, isn’t it, 
mother? Somehow this little blossom 
makes me think of poor Alsop, stunted, 
and even deformed, who had all those 
wonderful stories in his head; and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who was such an awkward, 
homely boy, all the books say; and— 
and—little Anne Marden, with her scarred 
face, and crooked back, who does so love 
to draw, and work with water-colors, and 
does it so well, with so little help, and 
so little to work with. After this, I’m 
going to try harder than ever to help 
Anne!” 

Mrs. Brown turned from the plant, and 
put both arms about her little daughter. 
“My little—Alba!” she said softly. 


The Useful Shark 


Do you know that manufacturers of 
many things go to the shark, that pirate 
of the seas, for materials? In China, 
gelatine is made from the shark’s fins; 
from its liver, a valuable oil used in the 
dressing of leather and in the making of 
glue, soap, paints, and medicines. Ameri- 
can manufacturers have found out that 
the strong hide of the shark makes ser- 
viceable shoes. One tannery handles five 
hundred skins a week and turns them 
over to the shoemakers. Sword-grips, 
card-cases, jewel-boxes, are made from 
the finely marked portions of the skin. 
And shark meat—did you ever taste it? It 
is white, tastes like halibut, and comes 
dried and in tins. 


How the Deer Get Out 


In a three-mile concrete flume of a 
hydro-electric power-plant on the Pacific 
Coast the sides are so steep that a deer, 
falling into the water by mischance, can- 
not climb out without assistance. So 
often did deer fall in, and so often did the 
power-house operators struggle to rescue 
them, that finally the company built a 
series of ladders made of wide planks in 
the form of steps. It is no uncommon 
sight to see a drenched deer climbing the 
steps to safety, and the minds of the sym- 
pathetic employees of the plant are at 
rest. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office, 

he Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

«  Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. earn R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BUR 

Directors: George R. Blinn, py M. Louise Brown, 

Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, 

Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis. 

M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 

Dudley Pickman, Jr William H. Slocum, 

Augusta G. Williams, M.D 

PARKER B. FIELD, Gzwenan Szcrsrary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Former Governor Ferris Speaks 


The man who runs a school for lumberjacks, 
aomen from the factories, and 
divers human beings 


Religion is life, not fo be carried as 
excess baggage and to be put on and put 
off like a raincoat, said Former Governor 
Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan, on 
Sunday evening, February 27, speaking on 
“The Wise Way to Live,’ in the Garrick 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Governor Ferris came from Big Rapids, 
Mich., to address the second of a series 
of meetings arranged by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League chapters of the First 
Unitarian Church and the Unitarian 
Church of Germantown. This series be- 
gan on Sunday evening, February 20, 
when a foot of snow fell upon the “City 
of Brotherly Love.” In spite of the bliz- 
zard, an audience of four hundred and 
thirty-two persons greeted Rev. John W. 
Day, minister of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Louis. 

For the second Sunday evening meeting 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League was able 
to obtain the consent of Governor Ferris 
to make the long trip from what he calls 
his monument, ‘‘a school. which was organ- 
ized for the lumberjacks, river rats, women 
from the factories, men and women of 
all ages and all conditions.” This is the 
Ferris Institute, which its founder de- 
scribes as “a very peculiar institution.” 
It was organized at Big Rapids in 1884. 

“Now is the golden opportunity for this 
organization of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League to move forward, if it has the 
spirit and the life. It has the opportunity 
of really revolutionizing the world. I do 
not think that is an extravagant state- 
ment. : 

“As I view the situation, we have been 
using the analytical method to the exclu- 
sion of the synthetic in education and 
religion. Most of us talk about education 
as a preparation for life. The student 
must take this course, in order that when 
he reaches maturity he may make his 
own way in the world. We forget that 
education is life, that education is to be 
viewed as life for the boy or girl at what- 
ever age we see fit to elect. 

“This notion that he is always getting 
ready is the old idea of the orthodox 
church. It is getting ready for an end. 

“The religion that is commonly pro- 
fessed is not of any special value in itself 
except as it gets one ready for heaven, 
and I have sometimes remarked to my 
friends that if I had to go to the heaven 
that was described to me in my boyhood 
days, I should enter a most hearty protest. 
I grow weary of hearing educators talk 
about getting ready, getting ready! Who 
knows that he will be on earth at the time 
he is supposed to get ready? Why should 
not education, why should not all lifie, be 
for now? Why should it be postponed? 
This idea of education prevails generally. 

“Now then, my friends, never cherish 
anything but the greatest joy when you 
look upon a group of little children doing 
their school work. They are really living, 
they are really exemplifying heaven in 
its dearest and best sense, and if educa- 
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tion is viewed from this standpoint, then 
we shall have no quarrel with religion, 
because religion is life, according to the 
definitions that I have read. 

“But in some way we have managed to 
divorcee the idea of life and religion in our 
living from day to day, trying to make out 


that religion is a sort of Sunday affair, |: 


that it is something to put on and put off 
like an overcoat or raincoat. I have not 
the slightest use for that sort of religion. 
There is no inducement that could be 
held out to me that would stir me in the 
slightest in realizing what they have so 
poorly described as the next life. 

“T find it exceedingly difficult to impress 
upon men and women any adequate appre- 
ciation of God’s laws of health. They 
dre all quite willing to build hospitals 
costing millions and millions of dollars 
so that when one is ill he will have some 
place to go. I say to the people of this 
country that when they care enough about 
life to cherish it in their souls, there will 
be less use for hospitals. 

“In the business world the same thing 
applies. We are never going to solve the 
problem of capital and labor by trying to 
arrange it so that for a certain period of 
time one will hold an advantage over the 
other. It will never be settled that way. 
It does not matter how superior the em- 
ployers may claim they are, the funda- 
mentals of religion are so simple that the 
humblest man can appreciate them and 
understand them, and he understands 
these laws that relate to individuals in 
their association in work, and consequently 
the settlement of all these problems, from 
my standpoint, must be from the religious 
standpoint. 

“In these fields of labor by and by the 
employer will have put up to him the 
test that unless men who have worked 
for him for ten years or fifteen years do 
not go out from his employ better men— 
I might say, better Christians—there is 
something wrong with his industrial in- 
stitution. 

“T just speak incidentally of business. 
We cannot continue this isolation, this 
separation. I do not care anything about 
your Unitarian Laymen’s League move- 
ment if it does not mean the real better- 
ment of mankind, if it does not really 
lead to a better life, more joy, more sun- 
shine, more laughter. 

“IT would not give very much for a re- 
ligion that did not enrich the life of the 
humblest man, the humblest woman, the 
little child that plays by your hearthstone. 

“In this country we are singing our own 
praises from morning until night, three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 
That is all right; but we have got to do 
something else. We have got to make 
good in the government of our nation, of 
our States, of our cities, and of our com- 
munities. In the one hundred and seventy- 
seven speeches that I made during the last 
campaign as a candidate for Governor of 
my State, knowing that I was defeated 
before I went into the campaign, I did 
try to teach the citizens something about 
the sacredness of citizenship, and the fact 
that the highest form of government will 
be high just in proportion as it conforms 
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to the definition of religion I have given 
here to-night. 

“If I have not contributed anything new 
in theology, I have tried to give some of 
you a little inspiration to carry your re- 
ligion, not as excess baggage, but to be 
used in your life.” 


Professor Cabot’s Suggestions 


Prof. Richard C. Cabot, head of 
the Department of Social Ethics 
in Harvard University, in response 
to an inquiry, offers the following 
as “a bare list of the books which 
seem to me worth reading because 
they apply Christianity to life :— 


Books 
My Religion 
Twenty-three 
Tales 
The Acquisitive © 
Society 
Everyday Ethics 
Seven Ages of 
Childhood 
Heretics 
Orthodoxy 
What’s Wrong 
with the World? 
The Meaning of 
God in Human 
Experiences 
Human Nature 
and its Remak- 
ing : 
Morale and it 
Hnemies 
The Spirit of 
Youth and the 
City Streets 


Authors 
Leo Tolstoi 


R. H. Tawney - 


EK. L. Cabot 


G. K. Chesterton 


W. E. Hocking 


Jane Addams 


Young People’s Play 

After Young People’s Sunday, Patty 
began to “make things hum.” More than 
eight hundred people attended the various 
performances of the play given by Uni- 
tarian young people of Greater Boston 
for the benefit of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union at Dorchester, 
Brookline, Watertown, and Quincy, Mass. 
The play was coached by Mrs. A. Isabel 
Davis of Quincy. Those taking part in 
the play were :— 


CAPTAIN BRAITHWAITE, who wasn’t so slow 
after all, : 

Mr. FREDERICK PACKARD, Jr., Cambridge. 
CapraIn LirrL4, who had a little misunder- 
standing, 

Mr. KENNETH MACLACHLAN of Melrose. 
Mr. GRnENE, who played the host, _ 
Mr. LoweLt Read of Quincy. 
Mr. SMITH, a neighbor worth while, 
Mr. KmnnEeTH PRATT of Winchester. 
Mrs. SmMitTH, who proved herself a true friend, 
Miss EvpLtyn ELuis of Watertown. 
Mrs. GReENE, Captain Little’s sister, who enter- 
tained under difficulties, 
Miss JosmPpHINn Krenp of Watertown. 
PATIBNA LITTLE (PatTTy), who managed to 
make things hum, 
Miss DororHy Haprtt of Boston. 
HELEN BRAITHWAITE, engaged to Captain Little, 
- Miss Ruta WisHart of Watertown. 
Horn DunsBar, who is still hoping, . 
Miss Ruta Conuert of Cambridge. 
HYACINTH, a loquacious colored maid, 


Miss MARGUERITE PFLEGHAAR of Boston. 


ers, 
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A Minister’s Letter to his Son 


Some plain observations of a@ min- 
ister on his calling are given here. It 
is a very different view from that of 
most laymen, to whom the inside of 
the ministerial life is a closed book. 
One of the gratifying outcomes of the 
recent Campaign was the surprising 
revelation of what the pastor is up 
against, which came to some of the 
leading laymen in that enterprise. 
They know the amazing difficulties in 
making any moral and religious head- 
way in a world which has an instinct, 
it seems, for lesser things. 


. First CHURCH PARSONAGE. 
January 31, 1921. 

Dear Tom,—HEHver since you left here 
last evening I have been turning over in 
my mind what we talked about. One re- 
mark of yours in particular impressed 
me. We were talking, you remember, 
about the ministry as a professton. And 
when I suggested that possibly it might be 
your choice, you greeted the suggestion 
with an emphatic denial. “No!” you said. 
“None of that in mine, thank you!” Add- 
ing, after a moment’s silence, “I know too 
much about it.” Of course I knew what 
you meant. As a minister’s son, and as 
one of a minister’s family, you know the 
clerical life from the inside. You have 
seen some aspects of it of which the pub- 
lic knows little or nothing. You have 
shared something of your mother’s wor- 
ries and anxieties, to say nothing of my 
own. You have also come to understand 


how much a minister’s family in these 


days must go without. And the experi- 
ence very naturally has bred in you dis- 
taste. Any profession seen from the in- 
side is certain to bring disillusionment. 
And what you have come to know of the 
ministry through long experience has per- 
suaded you that in it the hardships and 
difficulties far outweigh any advantages or 
rewards it may confer. The game is not 
worth the candle. In this busy, crowded, 
hustling America of ours, the compensa- 
tions granted to the clergyman are almost 
negligible. He must make up his mind 
to endure hardships, to put up with slights 
and disappointments such as no red- 
blooded, virile man would for a single 
moment tolerate. Therefore, “none of it 
in yours.” 

Yet I cannot help wondering if you are 
entirely fair either to yourself or to the 
profession. All that you say of it is true. 
I know much more than you do about 
the drawbacks and difficulties of being a 
minister nowadays. To-day the idealist 
does have a hard time of it. The sincere 
follower of the Son of Man has to put up 
with a multitude of trials. Even a Uni- 
tarian minister finds himself forced to 
grapple with a multitude of temptations, 
attractive, insidious, sinful. In every 
parish, even among liberals, he finds him- 
self surrounded with influences which 
plead with him in the interests of con- 
servatism, expediency, and selfish ambi- 
tion. Worldly concerns are always en- 


-couraging him fo play safe, take the easy 


way, avoid forcing any situation to incon- 
venient conclusions, coddle the suscepti- 
bilities and prejudices of rich parishion- 
Every minister knows how sensitive 
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many people are to the lightest breath of 
social truth. So far as the Bible and the- 
ology are concerned he can be as heretical 
as he pleases, but let him apply the truths 
of Christianity to social sins, especially 
to those in any way bound up with greed 
and unrighteous power, and the reaction 
will be swift and terrible. 

Another of the minister’s burdens comes 
to him from the way in which he must 
often see his noblest dreams and most 
radiant visions roughly handled and 
rudely dispelled by ignorant and vulgar 
people. For the minister, life is rich in 
what Phillips Brooks once called ‘‘with- 
held completions,’ many of them killed by 
the opposition of men and women inher- 
ently coarse-minded, whose hostility he 
has unwittingly awakened. More clerical 
heart-breaks than the world suspects 
springs from this cause. 

The indictment against the ministry as 
a profession is true enough, yet at the 
same time there are two sides to every 
question. You should not decide before 
you examine the credit as well as the 
debit side of the ledger. For the ministry 
has its advantages, and they are not small 
ones either. The clerical life is rich in 
compensations which far outweigh the 
rewards and privileges conferred by any 
other profession or occupation. Like his 
Master, he has meat to eat whereof the 
world knows nothing. Let him be brave, 
sincere, truthful, unselfish, obedient to the 
heavenly vision, faithful, “as seeing Him 
who is invisible,” and, “fierce though the 
fiends may fight,’ and “long though the 
angels hide,” he possesses that ‘peace 
above all earthly dignities, a still and 
quiet conscience” which the world can 
neither give nor take away. 

As some of us heard a great spiritual 
leader say the other day, “There is noth- 
ing worth doing that does not have a cross 
at its heart.” In this world, nothing is 
gained without effort. And we ministers 
have put our hands to the hardest job 
known to man. We have undertaken 
what the world reckons an impossible 
task. There is a charm, a delight, in its 
very challenge. The bulk of humankind 
still set much more on dollar morality, 
quick results, externals, and appearances. 
Yet all the time the nature of things is 
truth, justice, honor, fair play, purity, 
and self-sacrificing good-will. They have 
the universe on their side. This is God’s 
world, and He has the last word. Surely 
it is something to be His spokesman, 
“within this maddening maze of things” 
to proclaim the eternal value of things 
spiritual, to champion forlorn hopes, to 
offer humanity the ineffable glory and 
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beauty of a life not lived for self, a life 
quixotic, a life wholly contrary to the 
standards held commonly by the world. 
That is the minister’s privilege, his glori- 
ous opportunity. To him religion means 
what it did to Henry Ward Beecher: “Re- 
ligion means work. Religion means work 
in a dirty world. Religion means peril; 
blows given, but blows taken as well. Re- 
ligion means transformation. The world 
is to be cleaned by somebody, and you are 
not called of God if you are ashamed to 
scour and scrub.” 

That is the disposition which every real 
minister brings to his work. Far from 
being superficial, and dealing wholly with 
unrealities and dead issues, that work is 
for him the livest, most necessary thing 
in all the world. And the doing of it is 
worth all it costs. It may bring loss, 
deprivation, unpopularity, ridicule, pain 
even, and possibly death. No matter, so 
long as the service to truth and love is 
rendered, and the better life is grounded a 
little more firmly in one tiny corner of 
God’s earth. 

That, my dear boy, is how the minister 
looks at his profession. He sees it from 
the inside. He knows about it all there is 
to know. Nevertheless, in spite of all its 
drawbacks and hindrances, he makes it 
his choice. And I have written you this 
long letter, not with the idea of excusing 
myself, but with the hope of helping you 
to better understand what we ministers 
are trying to do, on what we are building 
our hopes. 

Always your affectionate 
FATHER. 
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Prayers the Children Like 


How they voted their favorite among three 
that were presented in a church school 


A religious educator recently addressed 
a group of parents and teachers assembled 
in a private house. The young son of 
the family was in an adjoining room, 
listening. As'he went upstairs with his 
father at the close of the address, he 
remarked: “Why don’t they ask me what 
children want? I could tell them.” 

Miss Marguerite Emilio, director of re- 
ligious education in the Unitarian church, 
Lynn, Mass., decided to ask the children 
in that school. She asked about one part, 
—the prayer. A prayer for the opening 
service of the school was to be chosen 
for memorizing. Miss Emilio took three 
which had not been used by the pupils. 
Two were from services prepared for chil- 
dren and young people. One was from 
a book of church worship. A typewritten 
copy of the three prayers was read in 
each class. 

The eleven classes in that school are 
well graded and range in age from eight 
to thirteen years. The first prayer was 
chosen by a large majority—forty out 
of the fifty-four who voted. It is in a 
Unitarian service-book for schools. In 
seven classes the vote was unanimous. 

The prayer follows :— 

Our Father, help us to be kind! 

Help us to learn to put ourselves in others’ 

: places ; 

Help us to do as we would be done by,— 

To carry the burden for tired ones, 

To remember those that are in bonds as bound 
with them, 

To speak for them who cannot speak for them- 
selves, 

And never to find in another’s pain our sport. 

Help us to be like thine own self, 

Who art all Loving-kindness and Tender Mercies. 

Amen. 


In one class numbering ten pupils, boys 
and girls eight years old, all but one 
voted for this prayer. Five said that they 
liked it because it said “help,” four be- 
cause it said “kind.” 

A large majority of. all the pupils said 
the prayer was “easy to understand.” 
Several girls and boys of thirteen, eleven, 
and ten said they liked it because they 
could remember it easily. A class of boys 
ten years old gave the unanimous opin- 
ion that it was “easy to understand it; 
it means a great deal.” Five said, “It 
contains the Golden Rule,” or, “It tells 
us to put ourselves in others’ places”; and 
one said, ‘‘Because we always do the op- 
posite and it would help us.” <A boy of 
thirteen said, “If we observed that, we 
would be about as good as we could be,” 
and a girl of eleven, “If we do all that is 
in that prayer, we shall do some good in 
the world.” 

The second prayer, in a book of another 
Christian fellowship, is also arranged in 
lines. It reads :— 


_ We thank thee, O Lord, for thy loyalty to us, 
And for the brave souls who have been loyal 
to thee. 

Count us worthy of their company. 

‘Give us the courage that is loyal to the truth, 
The sense of honor that keeps one pure in heart, 
The good conscience that seeks the right, 
The love of God that shuns the wrong, 
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The noble purpose that makes us faithful to 


every duty, 
The spirit of him who did the Father’s will. 
Amen, 


The emphasis in this prayer is on the 
sturdy qualities of life, such as loyalty, 
courage, and honor, so we might think 
that it would fit boys especially well; yet 
it received but five votes, and all these 
were by girls, one eight, two twelve, and 
two thirteen years old. One of these chose 
it “because it thanks our Father for what 
he has given us and asks Him to help 
us’; three said, “Because I like the last 
lines,” or, ‘“Because the wording is better” ; 
while the youngest of all recognized the 
theme of loyalty,—that we should “be 
true to God.” b 

The third prayer, the last one on page 
39 of the Unitarian Hymn and Tune Book, 
while written for adults, might appeal 
to children, since it is picturesque in its 
language, and makes references to the 
sun and the light. It begins, “O Lord, 
our God, who turnest into morning the 
darkness of the night,’ and ends, “that 
we may walk with joy in the light of 
thy countenance and in the way of thy 
salvation.” 

Six girls nine years old in the same class 
voted for this prayer. The reason was 
very obvious to the teacher and the direc- 
tor. One girl, who is very bright and a 
natural leader, said: “I choose the third 
because it tells you to be happy and cheer- 
ful. I like light better than dark.” All 
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the rest but one seized on the “makes- 
you-happy” idea. She said, “It wants 
you to be pure,” an idea derived doubtless 
from the petition, “Purify our affections.” 
One boy of thirteen chose this prayer, but 
the reasons which he gave were just those 
given by the other element of the class 
who had chosen the first prayer instead 
of the third. It is probable that the real 
reason for his choice was its exalted re- 
ligious expression, and that he did not 
know how to tell what he felt. 

To sum up, the reasons show that the 
largest appeal was that of ideals of con- 
duct. These things children understand 
and carry out. Beauty of form or word- 
ing was revealed as an influence four or 
five times; the distinctly religious appeal 
involving the idea of God was mentioned 
only three times. This does not indi- 
cate indifference to the religious element. 
It shows that the children took the prayers 
as petitions having an effect on themselves 
and chose mainly on that ground. Chil- 
dren’s minds are receptive rather than ex- 
pressive. They have their own problems, 
and solve them too. 

Experiments of this sort might be made 
in many church schools. Children will 
enter whole-heartedly into a service of 
worship and be more largely influenced 
by it when they are given a chance to 
exercise some choice in the materials used. 
And those who prepare services for the 
use of children will receive needed in- 
formation and enlightenment. 
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-Every-Member Canvass 


Church in Clinton, Mass., conducts its Cam- 
paign in a snowstorm and 
ts successful 


An increasing number of churches are 
improving their financial condition by the 
use of the Every-Member Canvass. On a 
specified day the committee which is to 
do the eanvassing meets and proceeds to 
visit every family in the parish, stating 
the purpose of the canvass and endeavor- 
ing to secure weekly, monthly, and yearly 
pledges. The churches which have adopted 
this method say that it has resulted in a 
larger and more dependable income than 
the former method of pew rents with sup- 
plementary subscriptions in case of deficit. 

The First Unitarian Church of Clinton, 


Mass., has done this successfully. Before 


the canvass was made, the following state- 
ment, prepared by Gordon A. Brown, 
chairman of the parish committee, was 
distributed :— 


Members of the Laymen’s League will make 
the canvass on Sunday afternoon, February 20, 
1921. A member.of this committee will call 
at your residence on that afternoon to acquaint 
you with the financial needs of the Chureh 
and to secure your pledge for the year 1921. 
It is urgently requested that you, or some 
representative of your household, remain at 
home until the committee-member has called. 
As this will require visits to so many homes, 
making it a possibility that some one may, 
for that reason, be overlooked, if you have not 
been seen by six o’clock P.M., on the day men- 
tioned will you kindly notify the Chairman of 
the Parish Committee that evening between six 
and eight, by telephone, 547-M. 

The estimate of expenses for the year 1921 
has been carefully prepared by the Parish Com- 
mittee and is as follows :— 


Salaries (including Minister, Parish 
Assistant, Treasurer, Clerk, Choir, 
Organist and Sexton)..........-- $3,000.00 

Current Expenses (including coal, gas, 


electricity, printing, incidental re- 
pairs, insurance, and sundries).... 2,000.00 
SROQURL srsieiersi t= ctsae Pesehest.3.0' a, ore $5,000.00 


You are, of course, genuinely interested in 
giving your full support to the Church, but 
you may be troubled in determining what that 
amount should be. The member of the com- 
mittee calling upon you will be very glad to 
discuss with you, if you wish, this problem 
under the pledge system. That you may, how- 
ever, in the meantime be afforded some guide 
to this problem your committee would suggest 
these three ideals of Church giving :— 

(a) Everybovy giving; for, when a person 
does his fair part in support, the Church be- 
longs to him. 

(b) Everybody giving PROPORTIONATELY, giv- 
ing as much as he can, not looking at his 
neighbor, but at himself. 

(c) Everybody giving REGULARLY, for the 
Church Budget depends on this certitude. 

Therefore, in picturing to yourself the amount 
which you should pledge for the year 1921, 
you are asked to take into consideration what 
you can afford to give BACH WEDK to the 
Church in return for what it is worth to you, 
and then, based upon the FirTy-Two weeks of 
the year, make up the amount of your annual 
pledge. You can indicate upon the enclosed 


ecard in what manner you desire to pay this 


pledge, weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-an- 
nually or annually. 

The idea of a Free Church like ours is that 
of a spiritual democracy, in which everyone 


‘shall make it a matter of conscience to give i 


systematically all that he or she can afford. 
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While the Church continues to depend upon 
the pledges of its larger subscribers, and is 
grateful for any amount given regularly, even 
if no more than fifty cents a month, your 
committee hopes that subscribers of moderate 
means will do their very best to increase, if 
possible, their pledges for the coming year. 
Therefore, this system applying to ALL, pro- 
vides the opportunity to begin the year 1921 
with subscriptions sufficient to make wholly 
unnecessary the always unsatisfactory method 
of raising a deficit at the end of the year. 


On the Sunday appointed for the can- 
vass there was a driving snowstorm. The 
canvass was carried through with success. 
The committee discovered unsuspected re- 
sources. 


Will Christianity Work? 


Professor Goodrich speaks to six hundred 
at Unity House, Boston, Mass. 


“Men to-day do see a great human need, 
and are disappointed that the church does 
not fill it,’ said Prof. Herbert F. Good- 
rich of the College of Law, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, speaking Sunday night 
in Unity House to more than six hun- 
dred men and women who attended the 
first of the March and April series of 
Sunday evening meetings under the aus- 
pices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

“Tt is not my purpose,” said Professor 
Goodrich, “to engage in the American 
sport of knocking the church. I don’t 
want to see the church scrapped. People 
are interested in religion. Of course they 
are, for religion deals with vital and 
fundamental things. We don’t talk much 
about our religion these days, most of 
us, for we don’t know what to say. We 
know that we are not satisfied with what 
we have had; we have not yet worked 
out for ourselves that which will take 
its place.” 

Professor Goodrich told of a series of 
tests that had been devised by Prof. F. B. 
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Knight, a psychologist at the University 
of Iowa, which sought to discover what 
people believe about matters of religion. 

“The psychologist who gave these 
tests,’ he added, “commented upon the 
inconsistencies and amateurishness of the 
personal philosophies of the people who 
submitted to them. 

“Granted that the answers are imper- 
fect, the conclusion does not follow that 
those who gave them are not interested, 
and deeply, in the things they concern. 

“Will Christianity work in a practical, 
workaday world? By ‘Christianity’ I 
mean, of course, not the dogmas of any 
church, but the simple, straightforward 
principles of human relations laid down 
by Jesus. I believe with all my heart 
that we shall never build a civilization 
that will endure until we realize and put 
into action the thought that the adventure 
of life is a joint venture and not an in- 
dividual undertaking. It is enough to 
know that our world cannot get along 
without our help.” 

Joseph H. Soliday of Dedham presided. - 
The benediction was given by Rev. Ernest 
S. Meredith, minister of the First Parish 
of Watertown. Next Sunday, Gov. Chan- 
ning H. Cox will preside and introduce 


Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, 
who will speak on “Bridging the Human 
Chasm.” 


This Unitarian faith gives me freedom 
from ecclesiastical hindrances and theo- 
logical barriers and provides the best 
basis for trying to live and express to 
others the essentials of Christianity, “the 
practical religion of Jesus, summed up in 
love to God and love to man.” As a Uni- 
tarian I can be loyal to my own faith and 
can still have the sympathy and fellowship 
with any who, while differing in belief, 
are desirous of making the world better.— 
Rev. Robert OC. Douthit. 
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Reading for Children on Sunday 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


Robert Browning’s poem entitled “De- 
velopment” suggests the spirit that should 
pervade the Sunday hour :— 


My father was a scholar and knew Greek. 

When I was five years old, I asked him once, 

“What do you read about?’ “The Siege of 
Troy.’ 

“What is a siege and what is Troy?’ Whereat 

He piled up chairs and tables for a town, 

Set me a-top for Priam, called our cat 

—Helen, enticed away from home (he said) 

By wicked Paris. . 


This taught me who was who and what was 
what: 

So far I rightly understood the case 

At five years old: a huge delight it proved 

And still proves—thanks to that instructor sage 

My father. 


The Sunday reading should be as nat- 
ural as life. If a Bible story lends itself 
to action, its meaning may be impressed 
by an impromptu assigning and acting of 
the parts. 

Let it be supposed -that the children 
have attended church and the church 
school. They have enjoyed a happy hour 
at dinner, and have taken with their 
elders a long walk by the roadside, or 
have rambled in the woods and fields. 
They return home with faces healthfully 
aglow and are ready for the next thing 
to do. An hour remains before sunset. 
The older children settle to writing letters 
or to reading favorite books. What shall 
interest the younger children? : 

Reading aloud with enthusiasm is sure 

’.to win their attention, if the choice of 
reading is good. Children like the Old 
Testament stories and are glad to act 
them out in a simple way. They like the 
parables of the New Testament with their 
references to the familiar scenes of every 
day. If the reader enters into the story, 
the children will ask for the samé stories 
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over and over again. When Theodore 
Roosevelt read the stories of Jonathan, 
Saul, and David to his lively boys, they 
entreated him to go on with another chap- 
ter. Selections from Abraham M. Rih- 
bany’s “The Syrian Christ” may be read 
in connection with the New Testament. 
The story of Yusuf, the Shepherd, makes 
a dramatic appeal to old and young. 

There should be many books associated 
with the Sunday readings, many chapters 
of books showing heroism of the highest 
kind. If the children have had Bible les- 
sons at church, they will crave a change 
of subject at home. The religious sense 
is delicate and should not be over-im- 
pressed. It is good to turn to a thrilling 
chapter of Biography and to win the older 
boys and girls from their separate enjoy- 
ments to the group of listeners. In 
“Cheerful Yesterdays” we may read of a 
“Cambridge Boyhood,” and make the ac- 
quaintance of the young Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson in the midst of his 
library of treasured volumes; or if we 
have the good fortune to own “Roger 
Wolcott,” we may enjoy the good times of 
the two young brothers, Huntington and 
Roger, whose strict Sunday afternoons did 
not keep them from being the merriest of 
playfellows on week-days. 

Boys and girls like to read of the doings 
of other boys and girls in real life and in 
story, and fortunately we have abundant 
material for their enjoyment. The young 
life of the Alcott sisters clearly portrayed 
in “Fruitlands” shows how happiness may 
grow in simple surroundings, through the 
faithful performance of little duties and 
the close companionship of loving hearts. 
“Little Women” will be read and re-read 
the more eagerly after this introduction 
to the young life of the author. 

Again, young hearts will thrill at the 
story of the early life of Helen Keller 
and the response of her spirit to the 
language of signs. They will enjoy “The 
Promised Land” of Mary Antin and see 
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their country glorified through her young 
eyes, or they will visit the child Alice 
Freeman in her home, and watch her turn 
her work into play as she eares for her 
younger brother and sisters. 

Some day they will seek these books to 
read more of the stories of marvellous 
achievements, especially if the books have 
been left on the table in an easy and 
inviting way. 

“Two Noble Lives,” the story of Samuel 
Gridley Howe and Julia Ward Howe, is 
full of high heroism and noble adventure. 
“Edward Everett Hale”’-gives the delight- 
ful home life of the Hales which gave to 
the world the author of “The Man without 
a Country.” Chapters from the biogra- 
phies of William Ellery Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Rob- 
ert Collyer, John A. Andrew, Phillips 
Brooks, Charles Gordon Ames, all give 
stories of early heroism that stir the 
hearts of the children. 

John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln” 
may well fill one Sunday hour. Charles 
W. Hliot’s “John Gilley” is a story of 
sacrifice matched by appreciation that 
makes a deep impression. Mrs. Gatty’s 
“Parables of Nature” are always charm- 
ing, as is Miss Cobb’s “God’s Wonder 
World.” Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot’s “Ethics 
for Children” gives a choice selection of 
graded stories and poems. Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith’s “Jolly Good Times at Hack- 
matack” and “More Good Times at Hack- 
matack” have delightful pictures of the 
Sunday afternoons in the “Strong” family, 
with the reading and the singing and the 
irrepressible mischief at the close of the 
day. 

“Seven Little Sisters” by Jane Andrews 
shows in an absorbing way how the great, 
wide world of peoples is one. Nor should 
we forget the lesson of Hawthorne’s “The 
Great Stone Face,” Holmes’s story of 
“The Long Path,’—the best short love- 
story in the English language according 
to our English sisters across the sea,—the 
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THe WaysIpE PuLPIT 


Science brings the 
nations into contact. 


Shall it be the 
contact of collision 
or of co-operation? 


stories of Laura EH. Richards in “The 
Golden Windows,” and of Samuel McChord 
Crothers in “By the Fireside.” ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Letters to his Children” are 


‘full of appreciation of young life, and 


without moralizing abound in high ideal- 
ism and tender playfulness. 

Let us not forget the reading of poems 
that are within the understanding of the 
child: Hmerson’s “The Humble Bee” and 
his ‘“Fable’—‘The Mountain and the 
Squirrel had a Quarrel,” Wordsworth’s 
“The Water- 
fowl,” Longfellow’s “The Village Black- 
smith” and “The Children’s Hour,” Burns’s 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ Whittier’s 
“Snowbound,” Celia Thaxter’s “The Sand- 
piper,” Leigh Hunt’s “Abou Ben Adhem,” 
Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
Tennyson’s “The Passing of Arthur,” 
Browning’s “Pheidippides.” There is a 


| the heart. 
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home touch in these poems that goes to 
The younger children will re- 
spond to parts of all these poems. They 
will also delight in the verses of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and of Eugene Field. — 

James Freeman Clarke says: “It is an 
epoch in one’s life to read a great book 
for the first time. It is like going to 
Mont Blane or to Niagara without the 
journey or expense. When I was a boy, I 
lived in the country and had constructed 
for myself a reading-room amid the mas- 
Sive limbs of an old chestnut-tree. There 
I retired and spent long mornings in read- 
ing the plays of Shakespeare, the ‘Para- 
dise Lost,’ the songs of Burns, the poems 
of Wordsworth or of Walter Scott. I 
immersed myself in them. The hours 
passed by, the sun sank lower toward his 
setting, the shadows moved on; entranced 
in my book, I read and noticed nothing. 
To read a good book thus is an event in 
one’s life.” 

To such event our choice of Sunday 
reading should tend. It should give a 
wide range of selection from old to new. 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot’s recent book “The 
Seven Ages of Childhood” will give to 
parents many valuable suggestions in her 
own inimitable way. The reading should 
haye a thought for noble seriousness and 
a regard for gentle mirth. If it leads to 
happy laughter, the stream of life is full. 


I think that holiness would take . 
This laughter by the hand, 
Till both should understand. 
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The address of Rey. Arthur L. Weath- 
erly, D.D., is 862 South Street, Roslindale, 
Boston, Mass.; telephone, Parkway 309-M. 


A SALE of home-made food for the 
benefit of THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR PARISH WORKERS will be held at 
the home of the School, 83 West Cedar 
Street, on Friday, March 18, from 1 
o’clock till 5. 
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LOOKING TOWARD EASTER 


On the generous principle that the congregation on Easter Sunday is the 
largest of the year, many of our churches give the collection that day for the 


work of the American Unitarian Association. 


It is 


ONE DAY’S HARVEST 
in the whole year, the single contribution for the national treasury, to sustain 
the long-established work of the Association. 


Much is risked on that one day. A widespread storm which greatly reduced 
the size of the congregations in many of our churches would reduce greatly 


the annual contribution. 


promising work established in recent years 1n seve 


A depleted treasury would mean a serious curtailment of our work. On 


the chance of rain on March 27, 1921, are you willing to risk the support of our 


° 


whole number on your mailing list, to 


Mr. Forbes Robertson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Contributions should be forwarded promptly by your treasurer to Mr. Henry M. Williams, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


ral growing American cities? 
To guard against that serious danger, there is 
ONE THING TO DO. 
That is to send contribution envelopes and appeals, by mail, to every member 
of your Parish. These should be sent before Easter Sunday, to be brought to 
the service that day, or returned by mail to your treasurer. 
For contribution envelopes and appeals, write, without delay, stating the 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on March 14, at eleven o’clock. Rey. 
F. R. Gale will preside. Rey. M. F. Ham 
will speak on “The Religious Faith of 
Alfred Tennyson.” 


Meetings and Conferences 


Iowa Unitarian Association 

The midyear meeting of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association was held at the Grant 
Club in Des Moines, Thursday, January 
27. Present: Mr. W. H. Baxter and Rey. 
R. F. Leavens of Omaha, Mr. H. H. Grif- 
fiths of Des Moines, Dr. F. C. Doan of 
Iowa City, Dr. 8S. B. Hoskins and Rey. 
. ©. E. Snyder of Sioux City. The meeting 
voted its cordial approval of the work of 
Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar in her visits to 
several parishes of the Association. It 
also voted its approval of the pamphlet 
on church-school work prepared by Miss 
D. Louise Henderson of Omaha, and is- 
sued by this- association in November. 
The secretary was directed to correspond 
with the Unitawian Laymen’s League, 
looking toward the preparation of a sim- 
ilar pamphlet on work done by chapters 
of the League. It was also voted that a 
similar booklet should be issued on young 
people’s work. Mr. Reeman of Des 
Moines was requested to make a survey 
of Ames, Ia., the seat of the Iowa State 
College, with reference to the possible 
gathering of a Unitarian following in that 
city. The trustees heard with great sat- 
isfaction the report of the improved 
health of Rey. A. M. Judy. 

The trustees and ministers of the dis- 
trict lunched together, after which the 
ministers met in their annual conference, 
in the office of the First Unitarian Church 
of Des Moines. There were present Dr. 
Doan of Iowa City, Mr. Evans of Daven- 
port, Mr. Leavens of Omaha, Mr. Mobbs 
of Humboldt, Mr. Reeman of Des Moines, 
Mr. Snyder of Sioux City, and Miss 
Henderson, parish assistant of Qmaha. 
Mr. Gebauer of Keokuk, atid Mr. Mac- 
donald of Lincoln, were detained. It was 
agreed that a general exchange of min- 
isters be arranged for Sunday, April 10, 
as follows: Lincoln with Iowa City, Des 
Moines with Omaha, Davenport with 
Keokuk, and Sioux City with Humboldt. 
Some time was spent in discussion of ‘the 
programme for the next annual confer- 
ence, to be held in Des Moines the last 
week in September. Interesting descrip- 
tions of the work being done in the vari- 


ous churches, with discussion, occupied 
the remainder of the afternoon. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
’ Minn., visited Sioux City, Des Moines, 


and Iowa City in November in the interests 
of the Laymen’s League and of the Cam- 
paign. Mr. Eliot’s rare personality and 
pleasing address are happy memories. All 
the churches of the district took good care 
of the Campaign, oversubscribing their 
quotas. 

The resignation of Rey. 
Leavens is deeply regretted. 


Robert F. 


The Christian Register 


A LADY of refinement, eighty-six years of 
age, desires to meet with some one who, hay- 
ing comparatively good health, wishes to share 
household expenses in a modest home. 
essential, but possibly more harmonious if a 
Unitarian. Address J. H. T., TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, Boston, Mass. 


Lend a Hand Society 


FOUNDER, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


One Thousand Dollars Needed 
FOR GENERAL RELIEF FUND 


TO AID NEEDY, WORTHY PEOPLE 
December Deficit $400 

Pres., Rev. Christopher R. Eliot; Vice-Pres., 
Miss Frances H. Hunneman, Franklin P. Daly; 
See., Mrs. Martha Leland; Treas., James D. 
Gordon; Supt., Miss Annie F. Brown. 

Please send checks payable to the Society, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Not} 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


105 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
(Organized, 1852; incorporated, 1882) 


This Conference aims “to foster religion 
through the establishment and maintenance of 
liberal churches.” It operates in fourteen Mid- 
Western States. It is supported by its own re- 
sources. Churches within the Conference also 
contribute to other Unitarian agencies. . 


Bequests, trusts, and donations are solicited 


President, Morgan Brooks. 
Secretary, Curtis W. REESE. 
Treasurer, CHARLES B. Foorts. 
Headquarters Clerk, Lina ScCHEIBLE. 


in Refrigeration—Sanitary, 
Homes.”’ Sold 


DUPLEX 
CIRCULATION 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN”’ Matrigoseeyes recognized asthe World’s Standard 

conomical, Durable. 
in every city and important town in the United States. 
Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 


REFRIGERATOR 


I 7 


. 


In Over a Million 


M 
NASHUA PROOF 
N.H. 


BOOKS FOR RELIGIOUS WEEK 


COUNTRY-WIDE recognition of 
for by publishers everywhere. 


A 


Religious Book Week has been prepared 


From among the lists sent out, the following 


books have been selected as representing the most liberal ideas of modern thinkers. 
A religious book is an eternally valuable asset to any man’s library, if it phrases 


the ideas dormant in his own mind. 
UNWROUGHT IRON, by 


Religion is here treated in t 
youth in mind. 


PREACHING AND PAGANISM, by Albert P. Fitch 


Frederick M. Eliot 


ree phases—worship, thought, and service—with the problems of 


Price $1.25; by mail $1.35 


Price $2.00; by mail $2.15 


A book that will recall to spiritually-minded men and women certain half-forgotten values in 


religious experience. 


MEANING OF SERVICE, by Harry E. Fosdick 


Price $1.25; by mail $1.35 


Service is here set forth as the highest form of discipleship. 


WHO ARE THE UNITARIANS? by Augustus P. Reccord 


Price $1.50; by mail $1.60 


These sermons give a brief record of the origin, history, and belief of the Unitarians, 


UNITARIAN THOUGHT, by Ephraim Emerton 


Price $2.00; by mail $2.10 


To those who wish to know the fundamental beliefs of the Unitarians this book will prove most 


helpful and valuable. 


SOCIAL EMPHASIS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, by William I. Lawrance 


Price $1.00; by mail $1.10 


The underlying principles of a right religious education are clearly set forth. 


SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. B. Pierce 


Selected passages from the Old and the New Testaments. 


Cloth Price $1.50; by mail $1.65 
Flexible leather Price $2.00 postpaid 
Each is a literary unit. 


RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY, by Walter 8. Swisher 


Psychoanalysis as applied to religious life and teaching. 


Price $2.00; by mail $2.15 


WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD, by Richard LaRue Swain 


A simple, vivid, and original presentation of the most important elements of modern constructive 


religious thought. 


Price $2.50; by mail $2.65 


RELIGION FOR THE NEW DAY, by Charles F. Dole 


A statement of a religion of our own day for all the people, in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln no 


less than that of Jesus. 


Price $2.00; by mail $2.10 


HIGHWAY TO LEADERSHIP, by Margaret Slattery Price $1.50; by mail $1.60 


Essays for the prospective leader, written with insight and sincerity. 


ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE, by Jabez 
Setting forth the facts in the light of large knowledge. : 


T. Sunderland 
Price $1.50; by mail $1.65 


UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA, by George W. Cooke Price $2.00; by mail $2.25 


A complete, impartial, and candid record of the origin and growth of American Unitarianism. 


WE BELIEVE, by 


An intellectual an 


Paul Revere Frothingham 


helpful discourse on the five points of liberal Christianity. 


Price $0.90; by mail $0.98 


BEACON PRESS PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


25 Beacon Street : 


g Pak ® Boston, Mass. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tam REGISTER 
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Parish News Letters 
Visiting Clergymen Speak 

ALAMEDA, Catir.— Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Clarence Reed: At the annual meet- 
ing and dinner held Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 21, one hundred members and guests 
were present. The following trustees 
were elected for the ensuing year: Dr. 
William Tappan Lum, Mrs. Herman 
Krusi, Mrs. George H. Plummer, James T. 
Rattray, John ©. Partridge, Mrs. A. C. 
Murray, Mrs. C. A. Fabian, Mrs. Augustus 
Manuel, Mrs. Annie J. Smith, Mrs. Eileen 
Allen, and John F. Butterick. James 
Rattray was chosen chairman of the busi- 
ness meeting. Mrs. A. ©. Murray re- 
ported for the finances, Mrs. George HE. 
Plummer for Unity Circle, and Mrs. Rob- 
ertson for the Sunday-school. Following 
the business meeting the subject “The 
New Church for the New Age” was dis- 


cussed by the minister, Charles A. Mur- / 


dock, and Mrs. Hileen Allen. Rey. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson, representing the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, spoke on “The 
Mission of the Liberal Church.” Other 
speakers were Prof. William 8S. Morgan 
and President Earl M. Wilbur. Musical 
numbers were given by Miss Ivah Murphy, 
soprano, and Miss Pearl Collar, piano. 


Minister’s Salary Increased 

Cruinton, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. James C. Duncan: The annual 
parish meeting was held February 10. It 
was one of the largest and most enthusi- 
astic meetings ever held by the parish. 
Frank EE. Howard, vice-president, was 
moderator of the meeting in the absence 
of the president, Gordon A. Brown. It 
was voted to hold the May Festival as 
usual tthis year. The treasurer’s report 
showed that the financial situation of the 
church was unusually favorable. The ac- 
tivities during the past year included the 
Unitarian Campaign, the local church 
having raised over $4,000. There were 
two vacancies on the parish committee, 
one caused by the death of Mrs. Nella 
B. French and the other by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Mary H. Stone, both of whom 
had faithfully served on that board for 
many years. Mrs. BH. H. Lee and Miss 
Susan Smith were elected to fill the 
vacancies. The other member for three 
years will be Levi W. Harris. The oflfi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Treasurer, Ernest H. Lee; clerk, Harold 
L. French; almoners, Rev. J. C. Duncan 
and Levi Harris; delegates to the annual 
convention of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Mr. and Mrs. George 8. Howard. 
Levi W. Harris was chosen to fill’ the 
vacancy caused by the death of Eben S. 
Fuller, who had served the church as 
deacon for many years. It was unan- 
imously voted to increase the salary of 
the minister. It was voted to abolish the 
system of rental of pews and to finance 
the church by the pledge system. In order 
to put this system into effect an every- 
member canvass of the church will be 
made within a few days, by members of 
the local chapter of the Laymen’s League. 


Mr. Kent Installed 
~ Harvarp, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George Kent: Mr. Kent, who has 
been preaching at Harvard since October, 


was installed the evening of January 30. 
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HIS year we celebrate the hundredth birthday of The Christian 
For a whole century The Register has been giving ex- 
pression to the ideals and aims of liberal Christianity. To-day it is more 


Register. 


vigorous and alive than ever. 


know it and would enjoy it. 


return it to us as once. 


Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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You are a member of The Christian Register family and will want 
to help celebrate our centenary. The pleasantest way of doing this is 
by helping to enlarge its field and extend its influence. 

You can do this by introducing the magazine to those who do not yet . 
Among your friends, there are several to 
whom such a gift would be most helpful and inspiring. Send them 
The Register for a year or three months as an evidence of your appre- 
ciation of their tastes and interests. 

This hundredth year will be a banner one for The Register, espe- 
cially if you help to make it so. Just fill out the coupon below and 


To help celebrate the centenary of Tue Recister, I am glad to send it to the 
For One Year ($4.00 per subscription) 
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The sermon was preached by Rey. Max- 
well Savage of Worcester. The following 
friends of Mr. Kent shared in the service: 


Rey. James C. Duncan, Clinton, Mass. ; 


Rey. Carl G. Horst and Rey. William 
Channing Brown of Littleton; and Rev. 
J. N. Pardee of Bolton. The local Baptist 
and Congregational ministers also as- 


sisted. The Women’s Alliance is engaged 


in sewing for various objects including 
the Clinton Hospital, and expects to en- 
gage soon in Post-Office Mission work. 
The Men’s>Club has reorganized and be- 
come a chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
The chapter is at work. Sunday evening, 
February 6, under the auspices of the 
chapter, Mr. Kent gave an illustrated 
talk, “A Bicycle Trip down the River 
Wye." The Congregational church is 
undergoing repairs and its congregation 
is worshipping in the Unitarian church, 
with the two ministers alternating in 
preaching. 
Officers Elected 

New Beprorp, Mass.—North Unitarian 

Church, Rev. Samuel L. Elberfeld: Offi- 


cers were chosen for the ensuing year, 


reports for the past year’s work were 
read and accepted, and committees were 
named for the coming year at the annual 
parish meeting. The following officers 
and committees were appointed for the 
coming year: Moderator, John Ribchester ; 
Miss Marion Ribchester; auditor, James 
P. Francis. Finance committee : Miss An- 
nis Hall, Mrs. James Bolton, Frank Rob- 
inson, Abram Clegg, Edward Marsh, 
James Longsdale, Miss Bertha Parkins, 


" 


Miss Florence Parkins. Music committee: 
Mrs. Elberfeld, Miss Marion Ribchester, 
Miss Mabel Edith Ribchester. Member- 
ship and hospitality committee: Mrs. 
Stephen Walters, Mrs. Paul Kuechler, 
Mrs. Frank Cleveland, Miss Bertha Par- 
kins, Miss Edith Ribchester, Mrs. Percy 


Shepard, William H. Robinson, Mrs. 
Daley. House committee: Mrs. David 
Waugh, Mrs. John Ribchester, Mrs. 
Rogers. 


Twenty Years’ Service 

SANTA BarsBaRA, Cauir.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Harry Nelson Fifer: Rev. 
Benjamin A. Goodridge, who resigned sev- 
eral months ago after twenty years’ faith- 
ful service, has been succeeded by Rev. 
Harry Nelson Fifer, Ph.D., late of Ala- 
meda, Calif. Tuesday evening, February 
15, the Society gave a supper and recep- 
tion to Dr. Fifer and his family. The 
event was well attended. Dr. Fifer is a 
man of sincere purpose, and an inspiring 
preacher. The Society anticipates develop- 
ment in all its departments under his 
leadership. 

Personals 


Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, who retired 
last June from active work as a parish 


minister, has just completed a four 
months’ Western trip as Billings Lec- 
turer. Accompanied by his wife and 


daughter, he visited a number of churches 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Rocky 
Mountain region. During the month of 
March he will supply the pulpit of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass. 


“What is the best fire preventive?” asks 
a weekly journal. The answer is, the pres- 
ent price of coal—Punch. ~ 


Six-year-old Bessie, returning from 
church and eager to tell the news, said, 
“Oh, mother, we have a new terror in 
the choir.’”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Tt’s too bad you saw this picture,” one 
said at the movies. “What will you do in 
the meantime?’ ‘Oh,’ said the other, “T’1l 
go down to the Library and kill an hour.” 
—Life. 


“T wish you would tell me,” said the 
agent, who had been a long time on Mr. 
Snaggs’ trail, “what is your objection to 
having your life insured?” ‘Well, I don’t 
mind telling you,’ replied Snaggs. “The 
idea of being more valuable dead than 
alive is distasteful to me.”—T%t-Bits. 


One small boy, in describing Noah’s life 
in the ark, wrote: “Then one morning 
Noah went out fishing—but only for five 
minutes.” The mistress asked why he 
had put the time limitation. ‘“’Cos there 
were only two worms!” was the reply. 
—Church Family Newspaper. 


Some people in peace-time will be inter- 
ested in the young man who went into 
the army. On enlisting, he expressed the 
fear that he would face ridicule on ac- 
count of his religion. After three years 
in the army he was asked how he had 
gotten along. “Fine,” he replied, “they 
never found it out on me.” 


The Senator was back home, looking 
after his political fences, and was asking 
the minister about some of his old ac- 
quaintances. “How’s old Mr. Jones?” he 
inquired. ‘Will I be likely to see him 
to-day?’ “You'll never see Mr. Jones 
again,” said the minister. “Mr. Jones has 
gone to heaven.”—Non-Partizan Leader. 


A father who is fond of putting his boys 
through natural-history examination is 
often surprised by their mental agility. 
He recently asked them to tell him, 
“What animal is satisfied with the least 
amount of nourishment?” ‘The moth!” 
one of them shouted confidently. “It eats 
nothing but holes.”—Youth’s Companion. 


General Petain’s slow advancement in 
the Great War was attributed by some to 
anti-clerical prejudice in the French War 
Office. When colonel, he was asked to 
send in a return of the names of his offi- 
cers who attended mass regularly. Sus- 
pecting that this meant possible discrimi- 
nation against them, he answered, “The 
Colonel of this regiment sits in front of 
his officers at mass, and therefore does 
not know the names of those who attend. 
Petain.” 


The young theological student who had 
been supplying the Bushby pulpit for two 
Sundays looked wistfully at Mrs, King- 
man, his hostess for the time being. “Did 
you like the sermon this morning, if I 
may ask?’ he inquired. “You did real 
well with the material you selected,” said 
Mrs. Kingman, with much cordiality. “As 
I said to Zenas on the way home, ‘I’ve 
heard a dozen or more sermons preached 
on that text, and this young man’s the 
first one that ever made me realize how 
difficult ’twas to explain.’ ” 


PLEASANTRIES 


The Christian Register 


SHALL PENSIONS BE| 


REDUCED?P 
$10,000 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced 
below three hundred dollars. 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share, 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner oi 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, March 13, Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner o 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, ‘‘Spir- 
itual Adaptation.”’ Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11, Bible class at 10.15. | 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, March 13, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, “‘Where no 
Oxen are, the Crib is Clean.’”’ Evening service at 7.30 
in All Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 
Subject, ‘‘ Uninterested Ones.’’ , 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, ‘“The Church in Modern Life.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome to visitors. 
Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636,. 


City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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Educational 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects, 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and: 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offerin, 
about 125 courses in eight ‘departments o 
study. Supplementary work at Pacific School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


When ordering change of . address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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